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The First Institute 
of Podiatry 


(Chartered [provisionally] by the Regents of the University of the State of N. Y.) 
M. J. Lew, M. D., President 


ComMENCEMENT week program is as follows: 


Monday, June Ist, 1:30 P. M.—Lawn Party. 

Tuesday, June 2d, Fraternity and Sorority Meetings. 

Wednesday, June 3d, Dinner and Dance, Hotel Pennsylvania. 

Thursday, June 4th, Class Night, Warner Gymnasium. 

Friday, June 5th, Alumni Dinner, Pythian Temple. 

Saturday, June 6th, Commencement Exercises— 
Pennsylvania Hotel, 33d Street and 7th Avenue, 
8:30 P. M. George Gordon Battle, A.M., LL.D., 


will deliver the Commencement Oration. 


Members of the N. A. C. and of the Alumni Association 
of The Institute are cordially invited to attend this latter 
function. 


At this writing, 230 enrollments for the 1931-32 Junior 
class are listed and each day additions are being made to 
this group of expectant students. As but 70 of these can be 
accepted, the task of the Admissions Committee is becoming 
more and more trying. 


The “Clinic Book™ is being distributed as rapidly as 
possible. If you have not received a copy, write us to that 
effect. 


For farther particulars, address 


REGISTRAR 


THE FIRST INSTITUTE OF PODIATRY 


53-55 EAST 124th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
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THE OHIO COLLEGE OF CHIROPODY 


1620 EUCLID AVENUE, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
LESTER E. SIEMON, M. D., President 


Entrance requirement is a High School diploma 


For Catalogue and Information, address M. S. Harmo.in, D. S. C., Secretary 


























ilinois College of Chiropody 


and 


Foot Surgery 


Two year day course under direction of wide- 
ly recognized chiropodists, physicians, sur- 
geons, orthopedists and chemists. 

Next Classes: October 5, 1931. 

Special postgraduate cours:s at all times. 
Hizh school education required fot admission 


For Catalog address: 
LEROY LANGLAND, Secretary 
1327 North Clark Street Chicago, Illinois 
—- =——" 

















The School of Chiropody 


Temple University 
Philadelphia 


EXT term begins September 15, 1931. Entrance requirements consist 

of four years high school work or its equivalent. The course 
consists of two years of 8% months each and gives a thorough train- 
ing in all branches, both theoretical and practical, with an abundance 
of clinical material. 


The staff consists of men of wide reputation in the medical and chirop- 
ody profession who have been selected because of their attainments 
and pedagogic ability. The history of Temple University, the success 
and achievements of its graduates speak for the school of chiropody 
and warrant the confidence of the profession in the training of its 
students. For detailed information and catalogue, address 


JOHN R. MINEHART, M.D., Puar. D., Acting Dean 
1808 SpriInG GARDEN STREET 
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FLEXION CONTRACTURE OF THE BIG TOE AFTER 
PROLONGED IMMOBILIZATION 


A. Gottiies, M.D. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA. 


Malformations of the toes are of quite frequent occurrence. It is 
not unusual to find the big toe or any of the other toes deformed in the 
course of a chiropodial examination of the feet. Of the toe deformities, 
hallux valgus and hammer toe are the ones usually mentioned in surgical 
or chiropodial literature, while conditions such as hallux malleus valgus, 
minimus digitus varus, hallux varus, are described considerably less often 
and are, actually, of much less importance than the first named. Least 
of all we find described, or diagnosed, the condition which can become 
very troublesome and annoying, i. e., the flexion contracture of the big 
toe. Even in textbooks of orthopedic surgery it receives but passing 
mention. It deserves much more consideration, for it may cause untold 
disability, discomfort, and loss of time from work in patients who walk 
a great deal. 

Etiology: It develops gradually in the course of a long lasting im- 
mobilization’ of the foot after an injury or an inflammation of the leg, or 
of the foot only. The foot may not at all be involved in the injury or 
disease, but the toe suffers because the entire foot is encased in a splint 
or plaster cast, thus preventing the movement of the big toe and other 
toes. It may also occur when the muscles of the leg and foot have be- 
come paralyzed from some cause, such as poliomyelitis. Or it may ensue 
after a continuous recumbency in bed for any protracted constitutional 
disease, if during that time the toes are not moved actively or passively, 
and the bed clothing is allowed to weigh down upon the toes. 

Symptomatology: The patient will complain of inability to extend 
the big toe. This will prevent proper and graceful walking. It is neces- 
sary to roll off the foot over the big toe when advancing the back foot 
forward in walking or running. This the patient is unable to perform 
because of the stiffness in the metatarso-phalangeal joint of the big toe. 
The condition may be mild when the position of the toe is mid-way be- 
tween flexion and extension; in other words, it is horizontal with the 
level ground. 

Flexion can be performed in the early stages. This can be done 
actively to a few degrees; passively to a greater degree. But extension 
is not possible, neither active nor passive, beyond the given position. In 
severe conditions the toe cannot be flexed or extended. The toe may be 
in a position of fixed flexion up to forty-five or more degrees. The at- 
tempt of extension is met with resistance which feels like a bony inter- 
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ference. Such cases interfere with walking. The patient is forced to 
supinate the foot and walk on the outside of it. This can be noticed by 
examining the shoe, which will show wear on the outer half of the sole, 
while the inner part of the sole will show very little, if any, wear. 

Be it mentioned here that normal walking requires a dorsal motion 
of the toe in the metatarso-phalangeal joint from about 45 to 60 degrees. 
The loss of this motion greatly interferes with the act of walking; and 
this interference will be the more marked the less the toe is extended. 

The diagnosis is not difficult ; it is sufficient to request the patient to 
extend the big toe. If not met with response, and passive extention is 
also impossible, the diagnosis is established. 

On inspection the toe appears normal; there is no swelling, redness, 
or enlargement of the joint, and no tenderness except when passively 
extending by force. The rest of the foot is normal and offers no clue 
to the condition of the big toe. The examination of the shoe will dis- 
close the condition even without exposing the big toe to view. The sole 
of the shoe will show the wear of the outer part, while the inner side of 
it, where the metatarso-phalangeal joint of the big toe rests, will be worn 
very little, if at all. 

An X-ray may present some changes or none, in the early stages of 
this condition. The changes, if found, consist in the misplacement of 
the sesamoids to the metatarsal head. In severe cases the sesamoids are 
found in very close contact with the metatarsal head at the very edge. 
This is proof that there is a contracture of the joint capsule and ad- 
hesions of the sesamoid bones to the head of the metatarsal, which ts 
demonstrated by the narrowing of the joint space. The sesamoids are, 
at times, flattened and irregular in shape. There is never an ankylosis 
between the phalanx and the metatarsal head. 

Prognosis: The outcome of this condition is favorable, as a rule. 
Either conservative treatment, if attended to early, or operative inter- 
vention should give very satisfactory results. 

The prevention, however, is the most essential, and can be obtained 
if it is borne in mind that in immobilizing the leg and foot, the toes 
should be allowed free motion. Hence, when applying a plaster cast or 
a leg splint, the big toe must be left out and actively or passively moved 
many times a day. In long recumbent patients, the bed clothing should 
not be permitted to rest its weight on the big toe; instead a cage should 
be used to relieve this weight from the foot. The patient must also 
be insructed to move the toes frequently. 

Treatment: Conservative treatment may give satisfactory results in 
early affections. The treatment should aim to soften and loosen the 
adhesions and contracture of the capsule. Heat, diathermy. massage 
end movements may effect a great improvement, if not a complete cure. 
It depends much upon the patient’s co-operation in trying to regain 
motion. 

I have attached to the fore part of the sole a leather pocket into 
which a wedge is inserted. This wedge may be enlarged in thickness, 
according to the ability to extend the toe. This attachment to the shoe 
holds the big toe constantly extended. 

In failure of conservative treatment, operative interference must be 
resorted to. The operation consists of the removal of the sesamoid 
bones. During the operation, the sesamoids are found to be attached 
to the capsule and the tendon of the flexor brevis hallucis muscle. The 
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sesamoids must carefully be extirpated without injuring the attachment 
of the hallucis brevis muscle. After the removal of the sesamoids, the 
big toe can easily be extended to about 75 degrees. This is proof that 
the resistance of extension has been overcome and that with the proper 
post-operative care the toe will retain this amount of extension. After 
the operation the foot is attached to a splint, which keeps the big toe 
extended on a wedge-shaped felt pad. 

In the after-treatment I use physical therapy and the shoe with the 
above-mentioned attachment in the sole, in order to keep the big toe 
extended. 

1244 ROOSEVELT BUILDING. 





SINUS ASSOCIATED WITH HELOMA AND BURSITIS* 


R. H. Gross, M. Cr. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 

One of the commonest of lesions found on the foot is chronic bursitis, 
with or without a superimposed heloma durum, from which there is 
drainage of either synovial fluid or pus. The fluid escapes from a small 
opening in the skin, and it is very often diagnosed as a sinus and treated 
accordingly. 

While .a sinus might develop as a result of chronic inflammation of 
the underlying bursa, this condition is comparatively rare as compared 
with the great number of cases of bursitis associated with exudation. 

A sinus may be defined as a track leading from the surface either 
to a diseased tissue or a foreign body. The walls of the track become 
lined with epithelium, and, as a consequence, cannot heal. Microscopic 
examination of the openings associated with bursitis of the foot show 
no such condition, and at the first favorable opportunity, the opening 
heals without difficulty. Thus it will be noted that a diagnosis of sinus, 
in spite of the canal-like appearance of the opening, is incorrect. 

Due to irritation of ill-fitting shoes, an inflammiatory process begins 
in the bursa sac, the commonest places being the dorsum of the joints of 
the lesser toes and the metatarso-phalangeal joint of the great toe. The 
severity of the reaction depends on the amount of irritation, but rapidly 
or slowly, the bursa sac becomes filled With an excess of synovial fluid 
and the walls are distended. The fluid, forming the line of least resist- 
ance, seeks an exit, and an opening in the skin appears. Sometimes a 
callosity or heloma forms over the bursa and the fluid does not escape 
until this is removed. Ordinarily, the exudate is clear, but occasionally 
there is secondary bacterial contamination, and pus is discharged. 

As the bursitis continues, there is a gradual thickening of the walls 
of the bursa, and eventually the lesion appears as a cystic neoplasm. In 
extreme cases calcification of the bursa occurs. 

Treatment consists in first correcting the footgear, and when this 
etiologic factor has been removed, the inflammatory symptoms will gradu- 
ally subside, and after the excess fluid has been discharged, the open- 
ing will gradually close. The opening must not be probed, nor should 
irritating chemicals be applied for the purpose of destroying the lining 
of the track. ‘There is no such tissue, and the drugs act as irritants. It 








*Issued by Division of Scientific Research, National Association of Chiro ists 
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will be noticed that when this latter error has been committed there is 
an increase in the exudate within forty-eight hours. The best dressing 
is a bland ointment, such as zinc-oxide ointment, or compound parathesin 
ointment, placed in the aperature of a suitable shield. There is gradual 
recession of symptoms, and the lesion finally heals. The patient must 
be warned against the danger of recurrence if he or she returns to the 
type of shoe originally responsible for the trouble. 

53-55 EAST 124TH STREET. 





THROMBO ANGIITIS OBLITERANS 


WititraM LEEs 
GLASGOW, SCOTLAND 

This is one of the most crippling diseases met with in chiropody 
practice. It is very rare, but one should always be on the alert, because 
an early diagnosis is absolutely essential if the proper treatment is to be 
undertaken. 

It is not my intention to discuss the pathology, symptoms or com- 
plications of the disease, but to record a case which came under my 
observation and treatment. 

A year ago, Mr. S., age 33, a Gentile, and cigarette smoker, con- 
sulted me, complaining of severe pain in the sole of his right foot, aggra- 
vated by walking, standing and heat. He gave a history of pain and dis- 
comfort in his feet and legs for three years; in this period he had several 
attacks of phlebitis, during which his medical adviser kept him in bed. 
He was always better after these rests, but as soon as he began work, 
the pain in the foot recurred. It is interesting to note that the first 
attack of phlebitis was in the left leg, below the knee, but, fortunately, 
slight arterial changes occurred and the condition had not developed into 
a true thrombo angiitis obliterans. 

On examination, the muscles of both legs were wasted; the skin dry 
and loose; the right foot was a dull red color, especially on the dorsum, 
deepening towards the ankle, and shading into the margins of the foot. 
The skin over this area was glistening and tight, as if it were tightly 
stretched, yet no oedema was present. When asked to sit on a high 
chair, the color of the skin deepened and spread up beyond the ankle, and 
the patient complained of excruciating pain over the foot, especially at 
the arch; conversely on elevation color became normal. He could not 
walk thirty yards without a rest. 

The left foot was normal; the legs showed thrombosed areas in the 
long internal saphenous veins—evidence of recurrent phlebitis. 

The question of treatment was discussed with the patient, who 
thought amputation was necessary, but it was pointed out to him sooner 
or later he would develop the same condition in his other foot, and he 
was advised to undergo an operation, preference being given to the opera- 
tion performed at the Mayo Clinic, Rochester. This consists in opening 
the abdomen, removing the two lower sympathetic ganglia, and stripping 
the sympathetic nerve fibres from the common iliac arteries for a dis- 
tance of two inches. 

The operation, of exposing the common femoral artery on affected 
side and denuding it of its sympathetic fibres for three inches, has been 
done in this country on several occasions for this complaint, with indif- 
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erent results. Recent research into the distribution of the sympathetic 
supply to the arteries has shown that these nerves are not continuous, as 
was at one time believed, but travel with other nerves and reach the 
artery at different points, along its course. Thus the failure of the above 
operation is explained. 

The patient was sent to a surgeon, who had his teeth X-rayed and 
all septic foci removed. His tonsils were excised, as they were unhealthy ; 
his blood was submitted to the Wassermann test, with negative results; 
his feces were examined, and a vaccine made in order to clear up some 
irritation. His gastro-intestinal tract, nasal sinus, and chest were ex- 
amined by X-ray, with negative results. The Mayo operation was then 
performed under open ether anaesthesia; the operation was one of great 
difficulty, as the surgeon had to work over the inferior vena cava and 
abdominal aorta, and took three and a half hours to complete. The gan- 
glia were sent to a pathologist for examination, as it is easy to mistake a 
lymphatic gland for one of them in that area. Within a month the patient 
was able to walk and stand free from pain; now he can play a full round 
of golf daily, do his work, has put on one stone (fourteen pounds) in 
weight, has absolutely no pain, and the redness in his foot has completely 
disappeared. 

966 SAUCIEHALL STREET. 





THE VALUE OF X-RAY IN CHIROPODY* 
J. T. Corrigan, B.A., D.S.C. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

It is the opinion of the writer that chiropody has advanced to the 
point where all measures used in the practice of medical science should be 
applied to this specialized field. 

This is especially true of diagnostic laboratory service and roent- 
genology. From a medico-legal standpoint alone, the necessity of check- 
ing diagnosis by means of X-ray has become more and more necessary to 
the foot practitioner. For intelligent advice and service to the patient, 
X-ray has become a vital thing to chiropody.. The prevalence of frac- 
ture of foot bones by means of small accidents, sustained in the home, 
is very conynon. The treatment of these for other than what they are, 
not only evidences lack of intelligence upon the part of the operator, but 
also is a burden upon the credulity of the patient who is reposing a 
great confidence when he comes in to relate his symptoms. 

Outside the field of accidents, the prevalence of bone disease, tuber- 
culosis, syphilis, Raynaud’s disease, osteomyelitis, and periostitis, is being 
treated blindly day iy and day out as metatarsalgia by the chiropodist. 
There is a peculiar satisfaction in establishing in your own mind the 
exact cause of a chain of symptoms that has baffled others. There is 
nothing mysterious or difficult about roentgenology, nor in the interpreta- 
tion of findings, if one has a fair knowledge of normal anatomy, and a 
mechanical turn of mind. 

X-ray is shadow work, and a real necessity when causative factors 
concerning bones are being considered. Some machines, operated by 
skilled technicians, permit the production of certain soft tissue pictures— 
at least the denser or soft tissue. X-ray will reveal walled-off areas of 
pus, and abscess formations. 








“Issued by Dive of Scientific Research, National Foe ro of Chiropodists 
Dr. . Scherer, Jr., Director, 606 So. Hill Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Mr. K. consulted the writer, presenting for examination a badly m- 
fected fifth toe, which responded somewhat to surgical drainage, but re- 
mained chronic. A radiograph showed large abscess and decomposed 
bone. The X-ray is indispensable in establishing position of sesamoids— 
those small bearings that seem to be causing so much physiological dis- 
location of the first metatarsal phalangeal articulation and producing an 
ever-increasing number of hallux valgus conditions. Impaction of meta- 
tarsal heads in persistent cases of Morton’s neuralgia may be studied and 
treated intelligently if one has exact knowledge of bony contour. 

Miss M. presented a difficult Morton’s case that defied ordinary 
treatment. A radiograph showed a severe impaction of heads, which 
later was relieved by surgical intervention. 

The presence of foreign bodies in the foot are shown readily by the 
X-ray. Bullets, shot, needles, steel splinters, and incapsulated other 
bodies are common in the field of foot practicé. 

A child subjected to X-ray by the writer was found to have a sew- 
ing needle within one of the tendon sheaths. The fluoroscope was of 
great service in this case. 

Sharp spines of bone, exostosis, and the denser sort of new growths 
are discovered by the long-sighted practitioner who relies upon this most 
valuable adjunct. It is not necessary to purchase expensive equipment, 
because good diagnostic pictures may be had in laboratories, found, these 
days, at almost every chiropodist’s door. Small portable units are readily 
procurable by those wishing to possess apparatus of their own. The use 
of X-ray diagnosis will not only raise your own self-esteem, but will help 
chiropody to a better place in the field of special medical practice. 

26 SO. LOOMIS STREET. 


CARE OF THE FOOT OF THE DIABETIC PATIENT 


A. M. Sata, M.D. 
NEW YORK 





Undeniably, diabetes is a fairly prevalent disease. It can be justly 
said that our advancement in the knowledge of the pathologic physiology 
anatomy, and treatment of the disease, has been far greater, and, in the 
case of treatment, far more successful than reduction of incidence. In 
spite of the fact that diabetics are successfully treated and their span of 
life prolonged, still they must forever be on guard, and diet must be 
their chief interest in their physical life. In other words, inasmuch as 
successful treatment depends largely on his own co-operation, to that 
extent a diabetic’s life may be said to be in his own hands. 

Now, the goal of the diabétic is to maintain, and, if possible, to in- 
crease his sugar tolerance, i. ¢., the amount of carbohydrate that he can 
take without bringing the sugar in his blood to above normal. 

Is there anything that might tend to defeat his most intelligent ef- 
forts in this direction? Yes, and the best answer to the question may 
be summed up in one word: infection. 

When a new patient comes into the podiatrist’s office he may or 
may not be a diabetic. I think that the podiatrist should take ‘a brief 
summary of the patient’s previous medical and surgical history. If the 
patient confesses himself a diabetic, well and good; if not, and there 
are suspicious symptoms and signs, the podiatrist ought to insist on his 
going to a physician, or at least on having his urine analysed. 
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The foot of the known or proved diabetic 1s a much bigger prab- 
lem to the attending podiatrist than the ordinary foot. The ordinary 
hygiene of the foot in the normal individual is a matter of personal clean- 
liness and decency; in the diabetic it is a matter of duty and utmost 
necessity. Cutting corns and callosities with a razor should be discour- 
aged in the normal individual, it must be positively forbidden in the 
diabetic in whom it is a dangerous practice. 

The podiatrist himself, careful as he ought to be about sterile in- 
struments, unnecessary surgery, etc., in the average case, must, in the 
case of a diabetic, be scrupulous; I am tempted to say, fanatical in these 
regards. Let him keep in mind that he is here dealing with tissues sus- 
ceptible to infection ; with tissues, the healing power of which is in vary- 
ing degfees below normal ; with blood, the coagulation time of which may 
be unduly prolonged. 

With these thoughts in mind, the foot of the diabetic should not be 
too difficult a task—let not the podiatrist shun responsibility in the mat- 
ter, rather let him prove himself fully equal to it. Routine care of an 
ordinary foot may easily become an uninteresting task to be accomplished 
with neatness and dispatch; the care of a diabetic foot must be made an 
object of solicitous care and observing study—success here means not 
only the welfare of the patient, but also the growth in importance and 
self-esteem of the conscientious podiatrist—Fiopian Footprints. 








INDUSTRY NOW SPECIFIES SHOES FOR SAFETY 


The significant fact that industry is very insistent that employees 
in hazardous work shall use every safeguard has developed an increased 
interest in safety shoes. All factory, foundry, and heavy and hazardous 
work is being safeguarded because caution pays not only in the health 
of the worker, but in the responsibility of the factory. 

As business steps into its new rate of operation, there is a general 
expectancy that no man will be given a hazardous job unless he is dressed 
for safety. As a result, the development of the safety shoe, with a pro- 
tected toe box, non-slip sole, and non-slip heel, are all made parts of the 
specifications to guard against the hazard of a heavy object falling or of 
the worker missing his footing. A mgdern addition to every large in- 
dustrial plant is the safety engineer, who is given the authority of pro- 
tecting all workers. If your office is nearby to an industrial plant, pay a 
visit to the safety engineer, and find out if it is possible for you tu com- 
bine your service with his service of safety. 

An expert in fitting shoes has found out “that in fitting a shoe the 
individual should not sit, but should stand, so that the weight of the 
body comes on the feet. There is a variation of one-half size in the 
normal foot, and as much as one and one-half size in a weak foot con- 
dition, between the length of the foot when it is relaxed and when sup- 
porting the body’s weight. Complaints about shoes causing blisters, 
pinching toes, and causing callouses on the soles of the feet are not 
uncommon. We have also examined abnormal and neglected feet with 
broken down metatarsal arches, hammer toes, flat feet, and feet that 
perspire excessively. That the majority of our workers are satisfied 
with the shoes is evidenced from the fact that we have but one-third of 
one per cent rejections, and that a number of men whose work keeps 
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them on their feet most of the day tell us that the present types of safety 
shoes are more comfortable than any shoes they have ever worn. We 
have inspected, tested and given careful consideration to the shoes manu- 
factured by many leading companies, and from that experience, based 
on actual conditions plus laboratory tests, which include a compression 
test, humidity test, flammability test, and even a perspiration test, there 
is a complete service in safety shoes.” 

A Chicago safety engineer points out these significant facts having 
bearing on safety service: “It is true that the industrial and safety en- 
gineer today is turning his attention to the possibility of increasing the 
efficiency of workers; first, by the elimination of non-productive time 
caused by preventable physical ills, and second, by analyzing the causes 
of low or irregular production due to fatigue of mind or body. In this 
study we must accept as fundamental the fact that the human body has 
a limited amount of energy at any given time, and that too great a drain 
on this energy caused either by physical ailments or mental fatigue niust 
reduce the amount available for productive work. Hence, this most 
appropriate slogan: ‘When a good workman does poor work, don’t bawl 
him out—send him to a shoe expert or foot doctor.’ The feet, as the 
foundation upon which the body rests, have not been accorded the recog- 
nition and consideration that the rest of the body has had. Our present 
studies, however, establish the fact that much of the drain upon our 
energy due to ailing or uncomfortable feet can be prevented by accurate 
shoe fitting and by the employment of suitable corrective methods in 
cases where the proper shoes alone are not sufficient.” 

About five years ago, a supervisor in a western plant became so sold 
on the value of safety shoes that on his own responsibility he purchased 
a lot of shoes, stored them in a plant tool shed, and gradually persuaded 
his masons, carpenters and millwrights that safety in a shoe was better 
than an iron pipe on a toe. Eighty-four per cent of all foot injuries are 
due to some falling object. 

Foot care in industry is necessary. Every industrial plant can use 
the services of a chiropodist in its first aid station. 


BE A GOOD FELLOW! 

Send your check for Three ($3.00) Dollars to Secretary Morley and 
be listed on the “Goop FELLow” pages in the 1931 Year Book Program 
to be published in connection with the Twentieth Annual Convention of 
the Association, to be held in Los Angeles, California, in August. 


NO LIMIT TO PROGRESS 

So long as thought and ideas continue to exist, our future progress 
has no limit. 

We have available for our use, a means of conjuring new things 
into being and for translating ideas into realities at short notice that is 
more powerful than Alladin’s lamp. The process has been speeded up 
tremendously during the past half century. We now have the tools and 
materials at hand whereby any new idea can be “reduced to practical- 
ity” at extremely short notice. 

Chiropody is exemplifying to a marked degree the truth of the fore- 
going observations. Witness the frequent introduction of new and im- 
proved supplies, instruments and equipment—the progress in many ways. 
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| OUR CONVENTION CITY | 
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LOS ANGELES COUNTY IN 
CALIFORNIA 


For centuries the name “California” 
has stirred the depths of man’s imag- 
ination, running on forever in terms of 
romance and adventure. Stories of it, 
filtering back to the Courts of the Old 
World, sent its most intrepid adven- 
turers forth on hazardous expeditions 
on which crowned heads staked their 
wealth. 

Following the conquest of Mexico by 
Cortez, the Spanish explorers pushed 
their tiny galleons northward along 
the Pacific shores of this continent, 
and 1542, or only half a century after 


7s 


Here in one day one may take a 
dip in the sparkling waters of the Pa- 
cific, travel by auto or electric inter- 
urban through miles of blossoming and 
bearing orange groves, have lunch at 
a tavern among the neighboring snow- 
peaks and dine at a desert inn. 

Seashore, mountains and desert are 
linked together by a network of ex- 
cellently paved boulevard and electric 
interurban lines. Here are age-old 
Missions, historical landmarks, great 
libraries, golf courses, athletic arenas, 
stretches of water for aquatic sports, 
movie studios and a group of Amer- 
ica’s finest cities—in fact, hundreds of 











SS 











San Fernando Mission, Los Angeles County. 


Columbus discovered America, Don 
Juan Rodriguez Cabrillo first set foot 
on what is now California. 

Today is has lost none of its lure. 
Thousands of people from all parts of 
the world annually heed its call. They 
come first as visitors and later return 
to make it their permanent home. 

Los Angeles County covers an area 
of 4,115 square miles. Nowhere has 
there been brought together into a 
similar area such a diversity of scenery 
and climate, and opportunities for 
work and play, as in this County. 


attractions to make one’s visit in Los 
Angeles County and the surrounding 
vicinity a most interesting one. 


POINTS OF HISTORICAL 
INTEREST 


Avila House—This historical abode, 
oldest building in Los Angeles, stand- 
ing on the east side of Olvera Street, 
just north of the Plaza, served as the 
headquarters for Commodore Robert 
Field Stockton in 1847 immediately 
after the Americans under his com- 
mand had captured Los Angeles from 
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the Californians. It is the nucleus of 
beautiful Paseo de Los Angeles, a pic- 
turesque thoroughfare paved with pa- 
dre tile, where Latin-American wares 
are seen in colorful open-air displays. 
The old Pelanconi Winery, across the 
street, is one of the earliest brick 
buildings of Los Angeles, dating back 
about 1853. <A diagonal line of brick 
in the street paving marks course of 
ancient ditch or zanja which conveyed 
water supply from Los Angeles River 
through the town. 

Abode Flores—Located in South Pas- 


adena at the foot of Raymond Hill, 
was built by Jose Perez in 1839. Here 
General Flores and Colonel Garfias 


made their headquarters after the Bat- 
tle of the Mesa, and agreed on the 
terms on which an offer of surrender 
would be made to General Fremont. 
It was also the house of the foreman 
of Rancho San Pasqual. 

Bella Union Hotel— Later the St. 
Charles, 314 North Main Street. Lead- 
ing hotel during the Civil War. Here 
Secretary Seward was entertained after 
Alaska purchase. It stands on site of 
an abode which served as state gov- 
ernment headquarters while Los An- 
geles was the capital of California dur- 
ing the Mexican era. 

Campo de Cahuenga — Most historic 
spot in Southern California. Located 
at 3919 Lankershim Boulevard, oppo- 
site entrance to Universal City. Here 
on January 13, 1847, a truce was signed 
by General Andres Pico, Commandant 
of the California forces, and General 
John F. Fremont, representing the 
Americans, which, when ratified, set- 
tled that all the territory west of the 
Rocky Mountains and south of Oregon 
was to belong to the United States. 

Casa Abode—Replica of typical home 
of a Spanish gentleman during the 
Spanish occupation of California. <A 
part of the Southwest Museum, located 
on Pasadena Avenue at Avenue 45, 
just opposite Sycamore Grove. 

mm Barracks—Officers’ quarters 
are still standing at 1051 Carv Street, 
Wilmington. Cantonment for Ameri- 
can soldiers during the fifties and six- 
ties. Had it not been for the regi- 
ments maintained there and at Fort 
Yuma, it is quite possible Southern 
California would have seceded from 
the Union and joined the Confederacy 
during the Civil War. Three-fourths 
of the people here then came from 
Southern States. 

El Camino Real—The ancient road 
which connected the Missions of Calli- 


fornia, known as El Camino Real or 
the King’s Highway, is retraced at 
many points by modern boulevards. 
Mission bells along the roadside mark 
the course of the old highway. 

El Ranchito—Country home of Dan 
Pio Pico last Mexican governor of 
California, on Whittier Boulevard, two 
miles northwest of Whittier. Built in 
1826, it was among the earliest two- 
story abodes to be erected. Here 
Governor Pico lowered the Mexican 
flag when Commodore Sloat became 


the first American governor of Cali- 
fornia 

Fort Moore, now marked by a boul- 
der and tablet at the southwest cor- 
ner of North Broadway and Fort 
Moore Place. Fortification built by 


Americans directly after their occupa- 
tion of Los Angeles and dedicated 
en July 4, 1847. Named for Captain 
Benjamin D. Moore, killed in the bat- 
tle of San Pasqual, San Diego County, 
December 6, 1847. Broadway was orig- 
inally called Fort Street, because Fort 
Moore stood directly at its head on 
the hill now pierced by the Broadway 
tunnel. 

Fremont Headquarters — Southwest 
corner of Los Angeles and Aliso Streets. 
A bronze tablet on the building marks 
site of abode where General John C. 
Fremont had his quarters while Mili- 
tary Governor of California. Here the 
government of the City of Los Angeles 
was organized in 1850. 

La Brea Pits—In Hancock Park, on 
the north side of Wilshire Boulevard, 
about midway between La Brea and 
Fairfax Avenue. Here were excavat- 
ed the world-famous skeletons of pre- 
historic animals now exhibited at Los 
Angeles County Museum in Exposition 
Park. In early days, brea or tar from 
the pits was hauled to Los Angeles in 
ox carts and used for roofing. 

La Mesa Battlefield, on the site of 
the Los Angeles Union Stock Yards, 
located on Downey Road, a short dis- 
tance south of Los Angeles River 
Bridge and marked by four huge boul- 
ders and tablets at entrance of yards. 
Here was fought on January 9, 1847, 
the last battle between the Americans 
and Californians before the capture of 
Los Angeles. 

Los Cerritos Ranch House — North- 
west of Long Beach, near Virginia 
Country Club. Stands on _ original 
land grant made to Don Manuel Nie- 
tos in 1784, second private land grant 
made during Spanish occupation. Built 
in 1840 by Don Juan Temple. Head- 
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quarters for Californians during fights 
in harbor district to prevent retaking 
of Los Angeles by Americans. From 
1866 to 1878, residence of Jotham Bix- 
by, father of Long Beach. 

Lugo House — One of the oldest 
homes in Los Angeles, dating to Mex- 
ican era, at 51622 North Los Angeles 
Street, facing directly on Plaza. Home 
of Don Vicente Lugo. Here St. Vin- 
cent’s College, now Loyola University, 
first institution of higher learning in 
Southern California, was started. 

Lugo Ranch House—Baker Avenue 
and Downey Road, near Downey. T he 
historic house, typical of California 
ranch homes of early days, was built 
in 1850 by Don Vicente Lugo, Beau 
Brummel of Los Angeles. 

Mision Vieja or Old Mission—Three 
miles southeast of San Gabriel Mis- 
sion, on San Gabriel Boulevard at Rio 
Hondo crossing, monument marks orig- 
inal site where San Gabriel Mission 
was founded in 1771. Four years later 
the rise of the river in flood season 
caused the padres to remove to pres- 
ent San Gabriel Mission site. Ancient 
cannon mounted near monument were 
recovered from the wash n2arby where 
they had been buried. 

Pico House, now 


called National 


Hotel, facing on North Main Street 
and the Plaza. Erected in 1869 by 
Don Pio Pico. Finest hotel in the 


southwest during the seventies. Ter- 
minus of the Los Angeles-San Fran- 
cisco stage line in the days before the 
railroads. 

Placerita Canyon—To the right from 
hichway just bevond Saugus. Here 
gold was first discovered and mined 
in California in 1842, six vears before 
Marshall made his world-famous dis- 
covery ‘at Sutter's millrace in 1848. 
The work of placer miners from So- 
nora, Mexico, is visible today. Mar- 
shall visited these placers before he 
made his own discovery. 

Plaza—Here El Pueblo de Nuestra 
Senora la Reina de Los Angeles, known 
now as Los Angeles, had its beginning. 
In the vicinity of this plaza the origi- 
nal pueblo was laid out and founded 
on September 4, 1781, by Governor 
Felipe de Neve, then governor of Cali- 
fornia, acting on instruction from the 
King of Spain. This historic old town 
center lies between North Main and 
North Los Angeles Streets. 

Plaza Church—Church of Our Lady, 
the Queen of Angels, oldest religious 
edifice in Los Angeles. Dedicated De- 
cember 8, 1822. Built by contribu- 


tions from all the California missions. 
It is sometimes called the Mission 
Church. 

Rancho Cienega—The Sunset Public 
Golf Course, Vernon Avenue and An- 
geles Mesa Drive, Los Angeles, occu- 
pies this old rancho, with a clubhouse 
building which includes the adobe 
ranch house formerly occupied by 
Thomas Sanchez, Los Angeles County 
Sheriff famous for his bravery in ban- 
dit and horse thieving days. 
EDUCATION, ARTS AND SCIENCES 

IN LOS ANGELES 


In the field of education, Los An- 
geles County has much to offer, rang- 
ing from the elementary _ schools 
through the higher branches of learn- 
ing. Public and private schools alike 
have splendid facilities and courses of 
study. 

Art Galleries— Los Angeles County 
has many art galleries, both public 
and private. Principally among the 
public galleries are the Los Angeles 
County Museum in Exposition Park, 
and the Southwest Museum. The Hunt- 
ington Art Gallery and Library in San 
Marino are described later. Informa- 
tion on art galleries in the County 
may be obtained from the Civic Bu- 
reau of Music and Art, Chamber of 
Commerce Building, Los Angeles. 

Hollywood Bowl, a large natural out- 
door amphitheatre in the Hollywood 
foothills, where, during the summer 
months, “Symphonies Under the Stars” 
are given under the driection of na- 
tionally known directors. Easter sun- 
rise services are observed here every 
year. Seating capacity 22,500, stage 
190 feet wide. 

Huntington Library and Art Gal- 
lery, in San Marino, near Pasadena. 
This great institution, located on the 
estate of the late Henry E. Hunting- 
ton, was left by him to the public. It 
houses in the art gallery, which was 
Mr. Huntington’s home, famous paint- 
ings, among which are Gainsborough’s 
Blue Boy, Lawrence’s Pinkie, and Rey- 
nolds’ Tragic Muse. The library, espe- 
cially constructed by Mr. Huntington 
for this purpose, is the repository for 
thousands of rare first editions and 
original manuscripts. Admission is by 
cards which are mailed on application. 

Library—The beautiful $2,000,000 Los 
Angeles Public Library of typical Cali- 
fornia architecture, covers two city 
blocks at 5th Street, Grand to Flower, 
and has a capacity of 1,000,000 volumes. 

Mission Play— This pageant drama 
written by John Steven McGroarty, 
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California's own poet and dramatist, 
tells of the beginning of California 
The play is given during the early 
part of each year in the beautiful Mis- 
sion Playhouse which adjoins historical 
San Gabriel Mission. 


Mt. Wilson and Carnegie Solar Ob- 


servatory, located on the summit of 
Mt. Wilson, 6,000 feet elevation, with 
the Carnegie Solar Observatory con- 


taining the world’s largest reflecting 
telescope. Mt. Wilson is reached by 
automobile road and trail. 


Pilgrimage Play, given in a natural 
open-air theatre, opposite Hollywood 
Bowl, during summer months. This 
play of the life of Christ was written 
by Christine Wetherill Stevenson, and 
is known as America’s Oberammergau. 

Southwest Museum of Art, History 
and Science is located on Museum Hill 
mear Sycamore Grove. This museum 
houses many notable collections, par- 
ticularly of relics of early California. 
From the top of its tower a panoramic 
view of the city and surrounding coun- 
try may be had. 


GARDENS AND PARKS IN 
LOS ANGELES 


Echo Park has the largest lake in 
the city and offers an excellent op- 
portunity for rowing and canoeing. 

Elysian Park, a large natural park 
of 548 acres just north of the civic 
center, contains auto roads, trails and 
Picnic grounds. 

Exposition Park covers an area of 
130 acres, comprising the sunken gar- 
dens, National Guard armory, coliseum, 
state exposition building, Los Angeles 


County Museum, and general recrea- 
tional facilities. 
Grifith Park—A natural park of 


3,751 acres in the northwestern section 
of Los Angeles. Mt .Hollywood com- 
manding a view of surrounding com- 
munities, is located here and is acces- 
sible by automobile roads. Bridle and 
foot trails, picnic grounds, a _ large 
swimming pool, munici~*! golf courses, 
archery fields, tennis courts, a zoo and 
an aviation field are the many attrac- 
tions in this park. 

Hollenbeck Park, on the east side of 
Los Angeles, has public tennis courts 
and a lake for boating and canoeing. 

Japanese Gardens, formerly the 
Bernheimer home. This home and 
grounds, situated on a Hollywood hill- 
top, are of true Japanese tvpe of archi- 
tecture and landscape gardening. 

Lincoln Park, in the north central 
part of the city, contains a lake, a 


botanical conservatory, picnic grounds. 
Lookout Mountain, a peak in West 


Hollywood reached by a mountain 
drive 

Luna Park, formerly known as See- 
lig Zoo, adjoining Lincoln Park, is one 


of the largest privately owned animal 
collections in the world. 

Memory Gardens, located opposite 
historical old San Fernando Mission, 
25 miles from the center of Los An- 
geles Here are planted trees and 
shrubs gathered from every Mission in 
California. 

Sycamore Grove, a 20-acre park con- 
taining trees from every State in the 
Union, famous as a meeting place for 
societies made up of former residents 
of other States. 

Westlake Park, at the edge of the 
exclusive Wilshire district, contains a 
lake for boating. Open-air band con- 
certs are given there throughout the 
year under the supervision of the Los 
Angeles Park Board. Opposite the 
park is the beautiful new Elks’ Temple. 


VACATION RESORTS IN OR NEAR 
LOS ANGELES 


Beaches—Los Angeles County has 85 
miles of coastline with a score of at- 
tractive beaches. These are accessible 
by interurban and highway. From 
north to south they are Malibu, Santa 
Monica, Ocean Park, Venice (part of 
Los Angeles), Playa del Rev, El Se- 
gunda, Manhattan, Hermosa, Redondo, 
Palos Verdes, Cabrillo (at San Pedro 
and Wilmington), Long Beach and 
Seal Beach. Here bathing may be en- 
joyed the year ’round. These beaches 
present a colorful picture with thou- 
sands of bathers both day and night 
at the great clubs and beach resorts 
and along the silver sands. 

Big Pines Recreation Camp— The 
County has provided this 5,557-acre 
park in the San Bernardino Mountains 
for the benefit of residents and visitors 
alike. Hundreds of thousands of peo- 
ple motor there over two _ splendid 
roads, one leading through the Orange 


Belt to Cajon Pass and the other 
through the desert by way of Mint 
Canyon and Palmdale. The park is 


approximately 100 miles from Los An- 
geles and has an elevation of 7,000 feet 
above sea level. In winter, snow sports 
of all kinds can be enjoved in this 
park, which is just an hour's ride from 
the blossoming orange groves. 
Catalina Island is situated 23 miles 
from the mainland, and is one of the 
many islands making up the chain of 
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islands which protect — the 
Southern California from 


channel 
mainland of 


the open Pacific. This is a popular 
resort, which can be visited in one 
day by palatial excursion steamers 


leaving from Wilmington Docks at Los 
Angeles Harbor. Avalon Bay at Cata- 
lina Island offers protected surf bath- 
ing, glass bottom boat trips over sub- 
marine gardens, one of the world’s larg- 
est aviaries, deep sea fishing and many 
cther attractions. 

Desert Resorts—Accessible from Los 
Angeles County communities are the 
desert regions of the Southwest which 
are rapidly becoming world-famous as 
health resorts. Principal among these 
are the great desert hotels at Palm 


Springs, Indio and other Coachella 
Valley points, and points in Death 
Valley. 


Lake Arrowhead and Big Bear Lake 

These are reached from San Bernar- 
dino and Riverside, and are situated 
in the San Bernardino mountains. 
Splendid scenic highway recently com- 
pleted. 

Mineral Hot Springs—In and near 
Los Angeles County are many health 
resorts located at Mineral Hot Springs. 
Hotels and sanitariums of the highest 
type, with mineral bath facilities, are 
located here. 

Mt. Lowe, a mountain trolley trip 
to a year ’round resort 6,000 feet above 
sea level, reached by an incline rail- 
way. Mt. Lowe Tavern is the starting 
point for many mountain trails to Mt. 
Wilson, Switzerland and other inter- 
esting points. 

Sierra Nevadas—The “Alps of Amer- 
ica,” as the Sierra Nevadas are known, 
are accessible to Los Angeles and vicin- 
inity over two roads—the Golden State 
Highway via the San Joaquin Valley, 
and the Mt. Whitney Highway via 
Antelope Valley, Red Rock Canyon 
and the Owens Valley. Mt. Whitney 
in the Sierras is the highest point in 
Continental America, with an eleva- 
tion of over 14,500 feet. Along both 
side of these mountains are innumer- 
able resorts and cities from which one 
can “pack in” to the myriad lakes and 
peaks of this mighty range, the back- 
bone of California. 


INTERESTING FARMS IN 
LOS ANGELES 
Alligator Farm—<A novel exhibit of 
alligators which are raised commercial- 
ly is located opposite Lincoln Park. 
Exhibitions of trained alligators are 
given daily. 


The Butterfly Farm at Roscoe, Cali- 
fornia, is operated by Mr. and Mrs. 
Albert Carter in Butterfly Park, two 
miles north of the main highway in 
Roscoe. Thousands of butterflies from 
all parts of the world are displayed 
in the exhibition room, which is open 
to the public on Sundays. Butterflies 
are raised from the egg stage and are 
sold for commercial use to jewelers 
and novelty manufacturers. There is 
no admittance charge, and a picnic 
ground is provided for visitors. 

Cawston Ostrich Farm — The oldest 
farm of its kind in the United States, 
established in 1886. It is located in 
South Pasadena and reached via P. E. 
So. Pasadena Car. 

Gay’s Lion Farm, 
Monte, raises lions for circuses, 
and motion picture work. 

Los Angel:s Ostrich Farm, opposite 
Lincoln Park, has a splendid collec- 
tion of large birds. 


CALIFORNIA MISSIONS IN 

LOS ANGELES COUNTY 

Plaza Church—Church of Our Lady, 
the Queen of the Angels, oldest re- 
ligious edifice erected in Los Angeles. 
Dedicated December 8, 1822. Built by 
contributions from all the California 
missions. It is sometimes called the 
Mission Church. 

San Fernando Mission—Camino Real 
de San Fernando, 25 miles from Los 
Angeles. Founded in 1797, the adobe 
chapel was built in 1806. Historic sun 
dial, old fountain and great stone oven 
are still to be seen on the grounds. In 
front of the mission is a park made 
historic by Fremont, who camped there. 
General Andres Pico, Fremont’s oppo- 
nenj, made his home at the mission at 
one time. 

San Gabriel Mission— This mission 
building, begun in 1776, has been well 
preserved and contains some of the 
most interesting art objects in Cali- 
fornia. In the early part of 1800 San 
Gabriel was a most prosperous and 
rich mission. Located nine miles from 
Los Angeles on San Gabriel Boulev ard 
and interurban lines. 

Other Missions in California 
oon. peso de Alcala, San Diego, founded 
San Juan Capistrano, San Juan Capistrano, 

founded 1776. 

San Luis Rey de Francia, near Oceanside, 


Pasadena, 


located at El 
ZOOS 


S: , Sncenert, near 
founded 177 
San acaae. ‘Rey de Espana, San Fernan- 

do, founded 1797. 

San Buenaventura, Ventura, founded 1782. 
Santa Barbara, Santa Barbara, founded 1786. 
Sante Ynez, Santa Ynez Valley, founded 
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La Purisima Concepcion, near Lompoc, (in 
ruins) 1787. 
San Coisse de Tolosa, San Luis Osbispo, 
founded 1772. 
Arcangel, San Miguel, founded 


on Miguel 
Gan, Antonio de Padua, Jolon Valley, found- 


Nuestra Senora de la Soledad, near Soledad, 


(in ruins) founded 1790. 
Son, Cares Borromeo, Monterey, founded 
Carmelo, Carmel (grave of Junipero Serra 
is here), founded 17 
Santa Cruz, Santa Cruz, founded 1791, (in 
reine 
Juan ppueate. San Juan Bautista, 
“founded 1797 
Sante Clara de Asis, Santa Clara, founded 
San Jose de Guadaloupe, near San Jose, 


founded 1797. 


a Francisco de Asis (‘Dolores’), San 

Francisco, founded 1776 

San Rafael Arcangel, San Rafael, founded 
Sonoma, founded 


San Fransico de Solano, 
1823. 


OTHER PLACES WORTH VISITING 
IN LOS ANGELES 


California State Exposition Building 


in Exposition Park contains magnifi- 


Celiseum, locat:d in Exposition Park. 


This great structure has a_ seating 
capacity of 75,000, which will be en- 
larged by projected additions. The 


Tenth will be held here in 


1932 


Golf Courses— Los Angeles County 
has scores of splendid golf courses, 
which are kept green the vear ‘round. 
Detailed information regarding coun- 
try clubs and golf courses may be ob- 
tained in a booklet by the Los Ange- 
les Junior Chamber of Commerce, and 
available at all information bureaus. 


Los Angeles County Museum, located 
in Exposition Park, is maintained by 
Los Angeles County. Here are recon- 
structed the giant pre-historic fossils 
from the La Brea fossil pits. This 
museum also houses a collection of 
early California relics 


Olympic 





COLISEUM, 


cent exhibits of the resources and in- 
dustries of California 

Chamber of Commerce, located in its 
own building on Twelfth Street be- 
tween Broadway and Hill. In the ex- 
hibit hall on the main floor are de- 
picted the resources of Los Angeles 
County. Motion pictures of surround- 
ing territory are shown daily, and 
literature and complete information 
service are available 

Christmas Tree Row, also known as 
the mile of deodars, is located on Santa 
Rosa Avenue in Altadena. These trees 
are illuminated during the holiday sea- 
son as are many other outdoor Christ- 
mas trees all over Southern California— 
known the world over as the land of 
Christmas out-of-doors. 


LOS ANGELES, 


CALIF ORNIA 


Los Angeles-Long Beach Harbor, 
strategic port protected by a great 
breakwater. The Pacific fleet has its 
base here This harbor, located 22 
miles from Los Angeles proper, is the 
leading port on the Pacific in domes- 
tic intercoastal commerce. It is a 
large lumber importing, oil export- 
ing and fish packing center. 

Mission Inn, Riverside, built along 
the mission lines of architecture, con- 
tains a world renowned art collection 
as well as a splendid collection of old 
mission and church bells from all parts 
of the world. 

Motion Picture Studios—A maijoritv 
of the motion picture studios are situ- 
ated in Hollywood, North Hollvwood 
and Culver City. A day might easi- 
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ly be spent visiting Hollywood with 
its many studios, later going through 
Cahuenga Pass to Universal City, Bur- 


bank and North Hollywood, as well 
as Studio City, returning through 
Hollywood. Such a trip leads to Cul- 
ver City, where a number of other 
large studios are located. This trip 
should include a visit to Beverly 


Hills, the home of many of the noted 
motion picture stars. Visitors to Los 
Angeles County will find it very. dif- 
ficult to obtain entrance to motion 
picture studios, particularly since the 
advent of sound into pictures, but 
very frequently on the streets and in 
the public parks one happens upon 
motion picture companies at work. 

Mulholland Highway—This_ scenic 
road following the tops of the moun- 
tains from Hollywood almost to the 
sea, is open to motorists. It com- 
mands a view of Hollywood and Los 
Angeles to the south, and the beauti- 
ful San Fernando Valley to the north. 

Rose Bowl, located in Brookside 
Park, Arroye Seco, Pasadena, is the 
scene of the famous East-West foot- 
ball classic each New Year’s Day fol- 
lowing the world-famous Tournament 
of Roses, California's mid-winter floral 
fete. 

Shrine Auditorium—This mammoth 
structure has a seating capacity of 
6,400, is used extensively for conven- 
tions, opera presentations and special 
gatherings. It is located in the south- 
west part of the metrgpolitan busi- 
ness district. 

Theatres—Los Angeles County has 
many exceptionally beautiful theatres 
of distinctive types of architecture. 
Here are presented the very best 
legitimate and motion picture produc- 
tions. 

Wrigley Field—This $2,000,000 base- 
ball park is the home grounds for the 
Los Angeles “Angels.” It is accessi- 
ble from all parts of the city and is 
owned by William Wrigley Jr., the 
owner of Catalina Island, the Chicago 
“Cubs” and the Los Angeles “Angels.” 


LOS ANGELES AND ENVIRONS 
Antelope Valley—This interesting 
portion of Los Angeles County is situ- 
ated on the Mt. Whitney Highway, 
and may be reached by way of San 
Fernando Road through Newhall, Sau- 
gus, Palmdale and Lancaster. An in- 
teresting trip may be made over this 
road to Mojave and over the Teha- 
chapi Pass to Bakersfield, returning 
via the Ridge Route. This is particu- 


larly interesting in the spring when 
the hillsides are covered with flowers. 


Beach Cities—Motoring through West 
Los Angeles past the beautiful resi- 
dential sections of Bel-Air, the Riv- 
iera and past the Botanic Garden on 
Beverly Boulevard, one reaches the 
ocean at a point north of Santa Mon- 
ica. Turning southward, the highway 
leads through Santa Monica, Ocean 
Park and Venice (a part of Los An- 
geles), Playa del Rey, El Segundo, 
Manhattan, Hermosa, Redondo and 
Palos Verdes. From here one can re- 
turn to Los Angeles by way of Tor- 
rance, Inglewood and Hawthorne, or 
continue on to the busy harbor com- 
munities of San Pedro and Wilming- 
ton. Visiting Long Beach, one can re- 
turn over any one of the several 
splendid highways which connect that 
city with Los Angeles. 


Death Valley — This scenic wonder 
once the terror of immigrants, is now 
served by rail and highway, and is 
dotted with resorts where people go 
in quest of health and relaxation. 
Two routes lie open to the motorist, 
the Mt. Whitney Highway, leading 
Antelope Valley, Red Rock Canyon 
and Lone Pine, thence into the west 
side of the Valley, and the other 
through San Bernardino, Barstow and 
desert points. 

Imperial Valley — This trip can be 
made separately or in combination 
with the trip to San Diego. Going to 
the Valley, one motors out through 
Riverside, Redlands and the Coa- 
chella Valley, thence past Salton Sea 
and down to El Centro. A splendid 
highway leads from this city through 
Carsiso Gorge to San Diego, where 
either of the two routes to Los An- 
geles may be taken for the return. 


Yesemite Valley — This picturesque 
National Park may be reached either 
from the Owens Valley or from the 
San Joaquin Valley. 


OFFICIAL TRIP TO LOS ANGELES 


The N. A. C. special train leaves 
Chicago August 2nd. The route has 
been selected after careful study of all 
lines. It is in many ways the finest, 
most comfortable and scenic trip across 
the country. The train equipment is 
of the latest design. Every arrange- 
ment has been made by the railroad 
officials and Manager Ramsburg for 
your comfert and enjoyment. 
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LOS ANGELES PROGRAM 


On the next page we present to you the Scientific Program ar- 
ranged for our 20th annual convention. The general excellence of this 
program makes the trip to the Golden West al! the more desirable. 

Che features include jusi the subjects that are the most interesting 
to practitioners in general. The lecturers conducting the various sec- 
tions are pre-eminent in their selected field. The entire program is weli 
balanced, and might well be called an intensified post-graduate course. 

There will not be a wasted moment, from the opening of the con- 
vention on Monday morning, August 10th, to its close on Thursday 
afternoon, the 13th. 


Los Angeles offers the most elaborate social program ever presented 
to a convention. Our California hosts are determined that you will enjoy 
every moment in their State of Sunshine. During the hours when 
cares and more serious matters are forgotten, you may get to know, 
better your friends and professional fellows, and from each other gather 
the help and encouragement that comes from all informal hours, so 
necessary to a better understanding of our neighbors and their problems. 


Make definite plans now to join with the crowd on the N. A. C. 
Special when it pulls out of Chicago for the Coast. Entrain with the 
knowledge that our hosts are ready to do anything that will make you 
remember the California Convention through all the years to come. 


Come to Los Angeles, we need you with us to make this our Golden 
Convention. 
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Program 


TWENTIETH ANNUAL CONVENTION 
AMBASSADOR HOTEL, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
August 10, 11, 12, 13, 1931 


MONDAY, AUGUST TENTH 


; Morning 
8:30—REGISTRATION OPENS 
9:30—OFFICIAL OPENING BY PRESIDENT LELYVELD 
PRAYER 
9:45—OBSCURE FOOT CONDITIONS..........A. A. Gottlieb, M.D., California 
10:45—X-RAY THERAPEUTICS OF THE FEET...Karl Banoff, M.D., California 
12:00—EXHIBITORS’ EXPOSITION 


1 


_ 


Afternoon 
000—LOW FREQUENCY CURRENTS AND HELIOTHERAPY 
R. H. Gross, New York 


i) 


++ 


:000—EXHIBITORS’ EXPOSITION 
Evening 
7:00—DINNER DANCE—COCOANUT GROVE 
:330—OFFICIAL OPENING SESSION 
INVOCATION 
ADDRESS...D. F. Kimball, President California Association of Chiropodists 
RESPONSE. . Joseph Lelyveld, President National Association of Chiropodists 
ADDRESS OF WELCOME—A. B. Cranston, Chairman, 
Southern Division California Association of Chiropodists 
READING OF COMMUNICATIONS 
DANCING 


oo 


TUESDAY, AUGUST ELEVENTH 
Morning 


vo) 


000—REGISTRATION OPENS * 
30—PHYSIO AND SHOE THERAPY.......... Frank J. Carleton, Pennsylvania 
2:00—EXHIBITORS’ EXPOSITION 

Afternoon 
7000—HIGH FREQUENCY CURRENTS................. R. H. Gross, New York 

Indirect Diathermy, Radio Knife 
:000—EXHIBITORS’ EXPOSITION 
WEDNESDAY, AUGUST TWELFTH 

Morning 
:000—REGISTRATION OPENS ° 
Ce I ae een ell 
1:00—ADVANCEMENT IN SCIENTIFIC SHOE FITTING......... Paul Jesberg 

President, California Shoe Retailers Association 

:000—EXHIBITORS’ EXPOSITION 

Afternoon 
2000—NEOPLASMS AND HYPERPLASIAS.............. R. H. Gross, New York 

Didactic Surgery 
:000—EXHIBITORS’ EXPOSITION 
THURSDAY, AUGUST THIRTEENTH 
Morning 


Se) 


ho 


— 


=) 


to 


nN 


- 


:00—REGISTRATION OPENS 
30—FOOT CARE IN DIABETESG............ccccscccnscces John F. Kelly, Boston 
:000—EXHIBITORS’ EXPOSITION 
Afternoon 
2:00—SURGERY DEMONSTATION..............se00e8. R. H. Gross, New York 
Operating Three Cases 
4:00—OUR NEXT CONVENTION CITY 
(Social Program on Page 36) 


nwveo 
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DIVISION OF LEGISLATION 

Legislation is going ahead at a great- 
er rate than ever before in the history 
of chiropody. More States are attempt- 
ing to amend their State laws than 
in any other one year. 

The States of South Dakota and 
Utah have already been added to the 
list of those having laws on the stat- 
utes. These two laws are a credit to 
the profession of chiropody, with one 
exception: the exemption of shoe and 
commercial arch supports, manufac- 
turers demanded as an effort to con- 
trol our legislation. 

Out of nine States attempting legis- 
lation at this time, every one of them 
is experiencing this same opposition. 
One State in particular was given the 
option of accepting this shoe store 
arch support clause or lose their law 


entirely. My committee, through the 
co-operation of Dr. Von Schill, at- 
tempted to convince this particular 


State of the folly of not accepting this 
challenge, and assured them that we 
would see them through to a success- 
ful finish if they were willing to fight 
with us. Unfortunately for chiropody, 
they did not accept our advice. 

When officers-of a State Society will 
attempt to sell their State Society to 
a commercial organization, then it is 
time something was done to get other 
men active, in that State, in their 


Association work and relieve these in- 
dividuals of their responsibilities. The 
most serious problem chiropody has 
to solve today is this commercial op- 
position. State societies must see to 
it that the members of their legisla- 
tive committees are not partial to ap- 
pliance manufacturers. Men sold on 
chiropody, and chiropody alone, and 
who are willing to fight for chiropody, 
should be the ones appointed to be re- 
sponsible for legislation in their indi- 
vidual States. 

I wish to take this opportunity of 
warning every State in the Union, 
whether they are attempting legisla- 
tion or planning to do so in the near 
future, that thev will most certainly 
encounter opposition from the com- 
mercial arch support companies. Fore- 
warned is fore-armed, and if vou have 
not already experienced this trouble 
in your legislative work, vou most cer- 
tainly will. Chiropody laws do not in 
anv way affect the sale of manufac- 
tured arch supports, but it does at- 
tempt to stop and to bring under con- 
trol these so-called psuedo foot special- 
ists who are trained to cheat the pub- 
lic in no uncertain way under the 
heading of several misnomers. All 
future chiropody legislation must com- 
bat this particular objectionable sec- 
tion and eliminate it completely from 


the chiropody laws of the country. 
(Continued on Page 24) 
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| OFFICIAL NOTICE 


4——-» 





To the Members of the N. A. C.: 


In their quest for gold, the valorous "49ers blazed new trails across 
the West, facing perils and privations, ever uncertain of the outcome. 
This coming summer, traveling de luxe through a chain of charming 
cities and scenic spots of unparalleled splendor, the Chiropodists will 
follow the golden trail to California and the convention city of Los 
Angeles. They will go to bask in golden sunshine, to breath the fra- 
grance of the golden flowers, to gather golden fruit, and to gather 
golden memories of a month of gay adventure among the vacation 
areas of the West. 

Leaving Chicago Sunday evening, August 2nd, on a special train 
of de luxe equipment, we will head into the Southwest, and on Monday 
morning will stop for a short sightseeing trip of Kansas City. Then 
westward to the mountains and the playgrounds of Colorado. 

Tuesday will be a day of wonders—the fantastic colorings of the 
Garden of the Gods and the majesty of Pikes Peak, towering 14,000 
feet into the sky; while Wednesday we will delve into the romantic his- 
tory of the past—the Indian pueblos of the Southwest and the quaint 
old city of Santa Fe. 

Friday we will all be early risers for daybreak will find us on the 
rim of the Grand Canyon. There we will watch the rising sun bring 
into view the towers and pinnacles of this mighty chasm, and, after a 
day of sightseeing, we will see them fade in the glories of the sunset. 

Again we will head westward, to arrive in Los Angeles at 12:30 
P. M. on Saturday, August 8th, in ample time for the opening sessions 
of the convention that afternoon. Here we will stay for seven days— 
days of business and of pleasure, poking into odd corners of this won- 
der city of the West. 

But the following Saturday will find us again on the move, this 
time headed northward, visiting San Francisco and Portland en route 
to seattle, the embarking point for our trip to Alaska. Here again we 
will be following a golden path—the trail of ’98, along an inland sea. 
From the deck of our ship we will view snow covered peaks and mighty 
ice rivers, and we will prowl through picturesque cities whose names 
spelled El Dorado just a few years ago. 

Then Seattle again, and the start of our journey eastward—a trip 
of scenic surprises, the 8-mile Cascade Tunnel, longest in the western 
world, and the apple orchards of Wenatchee, which we will visit on 
Friday, August 28th. 

Now comes Glacier National Park, the scenic climax of the tour, 
and here the Chiropodists will spend two and one-half days visiting 
several of the more prominent scenic centers of this great alpine play-: 
ground; traveling by motor in the broad highways and by launch on 
the deep blue lakes. 

Then eastward again, the rolling plains of North Dakota, the lake 
region of Minnesota, the banks of the Mississippi, and, finally, Chicago 
and the termination of what I am sure will prove to be one of the big- 
gest and best trips undertaken by any organization. 

(Continued on Page 37) 
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DIVISION OF LEGISLATION 


(Continued from Page 22) 


The following is quoted in part from 
a letter sent to the Division of Legis- 
lation by W. F. Compton, of Salt Lake 
City, Utah: 

“T am indeed very thankful we now 
have a law in the State of Utah gov- 
erning the practice of chiropody. 

“I believe we have one of the best 
laws yet passed by any of the States 
With the exception of section 13, our 
bill cannot be improved on. If we 
had tried to stop this amendment (put 
through by an appliance manufacturer) 
we would have lost our bill in the sift- 
ing committee. 

“IT am enclosing a copy of bill, as 
you requested, as it passed. Thanking 
you for your co-operation, etc.” 


Extracts From the Chiropody Practice 
Act, State of Utah 


Section 1. Within the meaning of 
this act, a chiropodist is defined as one 
who examines, diagnoses, or treats 
medically, mechanically, or surgically, 
the ailments of the human foot and 
massage in connection therewith, in 
all cases except the amputation of the 
toes or foot or the use of anesthetics 
other than local. 

Section 8. Any person who shall un- 
lawfully obtain a license under this 
act, whether by false or untrue state- 
ments contained in his application to 
the department, or by presenting to 
said department a fraudulent diploma, 
certificate or license, or one fraudulent- 
ly obtained, shall be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor, and upon conviction 
thereof shall be punished by a fine of 
not less than fifty dollars or more than 
two hundred ninety-nine dollars, or by 
imprisonment for not less than thirty 
days nor more than six months, or by 
both such fine and imprisonment; and 
any person not being lawfully author- 
ized to practice chiropody in this State 
and registered as aforesaid, who shall 
advertise as a chiropodist or foot spe- 
cialist, or shall advertise or offer to 
diagnose or treat ailments of the hu- 
man foot, shall upon conviction there- 
of, for each offense, be punished by a 
fine of not less than fifty dollars nor 
more than two hundred ninety-nine 
dollars, or by imprisonment for not 
less than thirty davs nor more than 
six months, or by both such fine and 
imprisonment. 

Section 11. If any person shall use 
any name or title, which would desig- 
nate him as a chiropodist or foot spe- 


cialist or imply that he was or is quali- 
fied to practice chiropody under the 
provisions of this act, it shall be 
deemed prima facie evidence of prac- 
ticing chiropody within the meaning 
of this act. 

Section 13. This act shall not pre- 
vent the fitting, recommending, or sale 
of corrective arch supports or 
similar mechanical appliances.” 

OWEN FOWLER, 


Director. 


shoes, 


IMPORTANT COMMUNICATION 
Los Angeles, Calif., May 14, 1931. 
Dr. G. W. Scherer, Jr., 

National Assn. of Chiropodists, 

606 So. Hill St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Dear Dr. Scherer: 

I have just been reading the article 
about the Convention Headquarters in 
The Journal of the National Associa- 
tion of Chiropodists. I find that a cor- 
rection in my manuscript copy was 
not caught in this article. Therefore, 
the rates quoted are a little wrong— 
some too high, others too low. 

The final lower rates for your con- 
vention are as follows: 

Two in a double room, with bath, 
$4.00 per person; single room, with 
bath, $6.00 per person (not $7.00 as in 
the article); three in a room, with 
bath, $3.50 per person (not $3.00 per 
person as per the article). The line in 
the article which reads: “There are 
even a few attractive rooms with large 
baths at lower rates” should have read, 
“There are a few attractive rooms with 
running water at lower rates.” 

I am indeed sorry that this mistake 
occurred, particularly as I feel that 
due to a new secretary, the fault may 
have somewhat been mine. I particu- 
larly want to emphasize the fact that 
the rate for a single room, with bath, 
will be $6.00, and not $7.00. 

Assuring vou that I will watch more 
carefully all correspondence between 
us in the future, and do not anticipate 
any further misunderstandings, I am. 

Yours cordially, 
JOHN B. BROWNE, 
Advertising Manager. 


ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 
First Institute of Podiatry 
Graduates of the First Institute of 
Podiatry who are not receiving the 
Alumni Association Bulletin, which is 
issued every two months, are request- 
ed to please notify Dr. E. E. Sugar- 
man, 241 Sunrise Highway, Rockville 
Centre, Long Island, N. Y. 
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MORE ABOUT FOOT HEALTH 
WEEK 


We could fill pages with the results 
of Foot Health Week, if space would 
permit, but the entire story of the 
Week will be issued in the annual re- 
port of the committee. Every mail 
brings into the office of the’ Director 
newspapers showing the vast amount 
of space devoted to Foot Health edi- 
torials and advertisements during the 
Week. Those received include: The 
Tulsa Tribune, The Columbia News, 
Atlanta Journal, Bellingham Herald, 
Muncie Sunday Star, Indianapolis 
News, Boston Post, Burlingame Ad- 
vance Star, The Vidette-Messenger. 

Foot Health talks were featured 
strongly throughout the entire week. 
All of those presented by our mem- 
bers have not been reported. We ex- 
pect that they will be in time for the 
report of the year’s activities. 

In Connecticut, on April 24th, a talk 
on the care of the feet was presented 
by Dr. Franklin Mittau at the Young 
Women’s Christian Association build- 
ing in Stamford. The program was an- 
nounced by a nurse of the American 
Red Cross during a “Good Health Class 
Hour.” 

Dr. Mittau discussed his subject 
thoroughly, including the care of chil- 
dren’s feet. A large audience received 
his talk enthusiastically. 





The Minneapolis Tribune devoted 
twenty inches of single column space 
for write-up on Foot Health and Foot 
Care. 


The Journal gave us_ twenty-five 
inches on their own free will, without 
any request from us, because we des- 
ignated, The Tribune as the official 
paper. 

I believe that next year, The Journal 
should be the official paper, in return 
for the co-operation they gave us this 
year. 

A lecture was prepared by Mr. Tapp, 
for all physical directors of Minneapo- 
lis, on Foot Care and was delivered in 
all public schools during Foot Health 
Week. 

Thirty-five shoe stores out of a pos- 
sible eighty-five replied to our letters, 
requesting material, window signs, etc. 
They gave us splendid co-operation. 

Next year I suggest we put on a 
Perfect Foot Contest through our news- 
papers and schools. 


GEO. W. NELSON. 





GOOD FELLOWS 


Perhaps you are not planning to at- 
tend the convention in California, but 
we hope you are. Whether you go to 
California or not, you may have the 
satisfaction of contributing to the suc- 
cess of the convention by sending 
your check for three dollars to A. R. 
Morley, Secretary-Treasurer, 607 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. For this 
amount your name and office address 
will be listed in the official program 
book and sent to all the members of 
the Association. 


ANNUAL GOLF TOURNAMENT 


The greatest course in the world will 
be used for the chiropodists’ annual 
golf tournament in Los Angeles. Final 
arrangements have not as yet been 
effected, but we will be ready a little 
later to tell you what day the annual 
tournament will be played.. 





CONVENTION BOOSTER STAMPS 
ON ALL OF YOUR OUTGOING 
MAIL WILL HELP TO ADVER 
TISE THE PROFESSION. A. R. 
MORLEY, SECRETARY, IS ANX- 
IOUS TO LIST YOU AMONG THOSE 


VENTION STAMPS. IF YOU HAVE 
NOT AT YET SENT HIM ONE DOL- 
LAR, DO SO NOW. YOUR CHECK 
WILL BOOST THE CONVENTION 
AND ADVERTISE, ETHICALLY, 
YOUR PROFESSION. 





Convention Manager Ramsburg re- 
ports that inquiries for the rates to 
California and return indicate that the 
attendance in Los Angeles will be far 
beyond all expectations. We are plan- 
ning on a big crowd, but we want you 
with us. 





READ THE IMPORTANT COM- 
MUNICATION ON PAGE 24 


HERE YOU WILL FIND A COR. 
RECTION IN THE RATES AT OUR 
CONVENTION HEADQUARTERS 
IN LOS ANGELES, WHICH WERE 
ANNOUNCED IN AN EARLIER IS- 
SUE. THE LOWER PRICES WILL 
BE APPRECIATED. MAKE YOUR 
RESERVATIONS NOW. 





Make your room reservations for Los 
Angeles through C. B. Tirman, Am- 
bassador Hotel. 
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STATE SOCIETY NEWS 








COLORADO 

The annual meeting of the Colorado 
Association of Chiropodists was held 
in the offices of Dr. Nathan Wallace, 
Denver, Colorado, April 18th, 1931. 

President Dr. P. J. Geddy called the 
meeting to order at 8:00 P. M. 

The minutes of the last meeting were 
read and approved. The bills and 
other communications were read, and 
the reports of the officers rendered. 

The Legislative Committee then gave 
their report for the year. Mr. Donald 
Clifford, our lobbyist, gave a very in- 
teresting talk on legislation, and ex- 
plained the various steps through which 
a bill had to pass before it was final- 
ly approved. 

Dr. George D. Patton and Dr. W. E. 
Bertram, the Legislative Committee, 
gave a very fine report on the new 
bill, which has passed the Senate and 
is now in the Rules Committee of the 
House of Representatives. The Com- 
mittee has worked very hard on this 
bill and there is every assurance of its 
passing final reading this week. 

Election of officers followed, and the 
following officers were elected: 

Dr. George D. Patton, Greeley, Colo- 
tado, President. 

Dr. Etta B. Watson, 
rado, Vice-President. 

Dr. W. E. Bertram, Pueblo, Colorado, 
Secretary-Treasurer 

Dr. Nathan Wallace, 
the Board of Directors. 

The Legislative Committee remained 
the same—Drs. Patton and Bertram, 
who have carried the bill through the 
last two years. 

It was decided to hold a meeting in 
Pueblo, Colorado, in October, and at 
that time a dinner will be given in 
honor of the officers and committees 
who have had the handling of the last 
year’s legislative matters 

Colorado chiropodists feel that with 
the passing of this new bill, the pro- 
fession will come into its own, and take 
its place with those other honored 
branches of the healing arts, and as 
such be entitled to all the rights and 
privileges enjoyed by them. 


Denver, Colo- 


Chairman of 


MASSACHUSETTS 
There was a well filled hall at the 
April 14th meeting of the Massachu- 
setts Chiropody Association, Dr. Joseph 


Lelyveld, President, presiding. The 
program included a discussion of scien- 
tific papers and nomination of officers. 
An interesting discussion resulted from 
the reading of the papers. 

Members of the Massachusetts State 
Association were active during Nation- 
Wide Foot Health Week, and consider- 
able space was obtained in newspapers 
throughout New England. There was 
considerable favorable comment from 
the public who listened in on Dr. Lely- 
veld’s foot health talk from WEII, 
Boston, the afternoon of April 19th. 

The annual meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Chiropody Association was 
held May 12th, at the Hotel Statler, 
Boston. Dr. Joseph Lelyveld, Presi- 
dent, presided. There was a good at- 
tendance, and considerable business of 
importance was transacted, including 
election of officers, and the reading of 
scientific papers prepared by Dr. J. T. 
Corrigan, of the Von Schill College, 
and Dr. R. H. Gross, of the First In- 
stitute of Podiatry. The election re- 
sults were as follows: President, Dr. 
Joseph Lelyveld; First Vice-President, 
Dr. Elizabeth G. McIntyre; Second 
Vice-President, Dr. Frank R. McIntyre 
Secretary, Dr. Walter M. Horne; 
Treasurer, Dr. Harry P. Kenison. Dele- 
gates, Drs. H. P. Kenison and Hiram 
B. Donaldson. Alternates, Drs. Thomas 
P. Ford and William D. Cogan. Direc- 
tors, Drs. H. B. Donaldson, John F. 
Kelly, E. Robert Riedel, A. A. Belan- 
ger, Morris Levin, T. P. Ford and Wil- 
liam Cogan. 

A meeting of the Board of Directors 
was held following the regular session. 


MICHIGAN 

The Sixteenth Annual Meeting was 
called to order by the President, Dr. 
R. J. Quick, at 8:00 P. M. The at- 
tendance was the largest of all State 
conventions. 

After a few remarks from the Presi- 
dent, the call for the annual commit- 
tee reports was given. Under this 
heading, Dr. Louis Weiss, Chairman of 
the Scientific Committee, delivered a 
splendid paper on the work of the 
year, especially bringing the members’ 
attention to the physio-therapy classes 
held this winter. 

Dr. Owen Fowler, the Chairman of 
the Public Relations Committee, gave 
his report, in which he brought out 
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the work done in the examination of 
children at the schools. 

Dr. J. J. Jacobs gave his report as 
editor of “Foot Impressions,” which 
brought out the vast amount of good 
the paper is accomplishing, both as a 
media for scientific information and 
contact with all the chiropodists in the 
State. 

The Legislative Committee outlined 
the proposed changes in the law that 
is now before the lawmakers at Lans- 
ing. 

Following some general discussion, 
the election of officers for the ensuing 
vear was held. The results were as 
follows: 


President—J. J. Jacobs 

Vice-President—Clarence Conklin 

Secretary-Treasurer—Jules Roelly 

Board of Directors (3 years)—R. J. Quick, 
Ross Riddell. 

Board of Directors (2 years)—H. B. Brons- 
ton, M. J. Stevens. 


The scientific program of the 16th 
annual convention opened with the 
largest and most enthusiastic attend- 
ance in the history of the Association. 
Those who failed to make an appear- 
ance missed the opportunity of wit- 
nessing and listening to a program 
brimful of information. 

Dr. N. McBane, of Cleveland, opened 
the program with a splendid and most 
instructive paper on “Foot Correction 
by Plates.” Dr. McBane stressed the 
importance of proper diagnosis and the 
necessity of deciding upon the correct 
style of appliance. 

Robert S. Drews, M.D., lectured on 
“Local Anaesthesia,” and gave many 
helpful hints. He also discussed the 
proper mode of treatment of varicos- 
ity by the injection method. 

At luncheon, J. J. Jacobs was the 
toastmaster, and he introduced the 
following speakers, who gave short and 
interesting after-dinner speeches: Dr. 
M. Harmolin, Cleveland, Dr. G. E. 
Wyneken, Chicago; Dr. Robert Drews, 
Detroit; Dr. L. Diamond, Chicago, and 
Dr. B. Cunningham, Cleveland. 

Dr. M. Udell, of Chicago, spoke on 
“Use of Physical Modalities in Chi- 
ropody.” Dr. Udell stfessed the im- 
portance of research and the discard- 
ing of many old and conventional theo- 
ries. He gave his audience the bene- 
fit of his experience, which gave us 
an abundance of food for thought. 

Our own Dr. R. J. Quick read a most 
instructive paper on “Shoe Therapy.” 
He pointed out that the chiropodist 
should be well posted on shoes and 
shoe fittings. Dr. Quick then proceed- 
ed to show how one could recognize 
proper fits. 

Dr. E. W. Demeur, of Oak Park, IIl., 


closed the program with a discourse 
on “Scientific Measurements of the 
Foot.” He showed in detail how one 
should measure the foot, especially for 
instruction to the plate maker as to: 
the exact corrections and their place- 
ment. 

All in all, it was by far the best sci- 
entific program we ever had, and every 
bit of information was followed and 
absorbed by the large audience of up- 
to-date chiropodists. 

Dr. Otto Weiss was appointed edi- 
tor of “Foot Impressions” for the com- 
ing vear. 


MINNESOTA 

Minnesota’s Eighteenth Annual Con- 
vention was held May 2nd and 3rd, at 
the Hotel Lowry, in St. Paul. Fifty 
chiropodists and their guests gathered 
in the beautiful Spanish Room of the 
hotel for a banquet at 7:30 P. M. Dr. 
I Baumgaertner, of St. Paul, acted as 
toastmaster. Outside of a welcoming 
speech by Dr. Baumgaertner and a 
message of welcome and greeting from 
Dr. Bartig, Past State President, and 
readings of letters and telegrams from 
our National President, Dr. Lelyveld, 
and others, speeches were out of or- 
der. 

The spirit of the gathering was ex- 
pressed in the beginning lines of one of 
the parodies appearing on the song 
sheet, which read as follows: “We're 
here for fun right from the start, so 
drop your dignity,” and so on. Dr. A- 
Bibeau, in gentleman’s full dress suit, 
silk hat and all, acted as master of 
ceremonies, directed community sing- 
ing, games, etc., which followed the 
banquet. A home-made playlet, “Chi- 
ropody Progresses,” in three scenes, was 
given by Drs. Baumgaertner, Black- 
wood, V. Cleaver, and Lieneau. After 
much merriment and fun in the Span- 
ish Room, interested groups lounged 
and talked on the mezzanine floor, and 
danced in the exclusive Terrace Cafe 
to a most entrancing orchestra. 

Sunday morning the scientific pro- 
gram was in order in the Silver Room. 
Many interesting talks and demonstra- 
tions were given, especially the one. on 
X-ray, which was given by N. G. Mor- 
tensen, M.D. A patient from the St. 
Paul Free Foot Clinic was present, 
showing a typical case of spur on the 
os calsis, as shown in the X-rays. This 
patient’s heel was so painful that rest 
in bed was resorted to before coming 
to the Clinic. Weak foot strappings, 
massage, and padding of the foot has 
reduced the general soreness and pain, 
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and now padding in the shoe is giving 
complete comfort, making ordinary 
standing and walking possible. The 
other talks given were as follows: 

“The Anterior Arch and It’s 
tions,” Dr. A. Bartig. 

“Foot Statistics,” Dr. G. W. Nelson. 

“Fees and Income of Chiropodists,” 
Dr. M. Nordvedt. 


Func- 


“Galvanism as Applied to Chirop- 
ody,” Dr. V. Cleaver. 
“Chiropodial Massage,” Dr. C. Orest. 


“Treatment of Heloma Molle,” Dr. 
Roy Armogast. 

At 12:30 a most splendid luncheon 
was served in the Tahaitan Room. 
We were pleased to welcome many 
out-of-town guests. Drs. W. H. Thomas, 
D. H. Afflack and Steward Reed drove 
up from Des Moines, Iowa, and ex- 
tended a hearty welcome to all Min- 
nesotans to their annual meeting in 
Marshalltown, May 17th and 18th. A 
fine display of equipment was provid- 
ed. Mr. Carl Geidel, a medical student 
at the Minnesota Universitv, was very 
much interested in the scientific pro- 
gram. Dr. Howard Hedman, of St 
Paul, and Dr. Raymond Shaw, of Man- 
kato, also attended. Members attend- 
ing from outside the Twin Cities were 
Dr. Bartig, from Duluth, and Dr. P. 
Tarara, from Rochester. 


After lunch a circle tour of St. Paul 
was enjoyed immensely, as the day 
was perfect. 

The business session of the Minne- 


sota State Society of Chiropodists cer- 
tainly was lively. Dr. Bartig presid- 
ed, and Dr. Max Broude, Secretary, 
read the minutes of the previous meet- 
ing. Routine business was disposed 
of in the regular manner. An amend- 
ment to the By-Laws was offered by 
Dr. Bracken, which will allow adver- 
tising. It was thoroughly brought out 
in the discussion that any unethical 
advertising would be brought to the 
membership’s attention, and the Com- 
mittee on Ethics would request the 
co-operation of the erring advertiser. 
This change was made so as to allow 
educational advertising by members. 
Since mergers are in fashion, the Min- 
nesotans followed suit by merging the 
Twin City Pedic Society with the State 
organization. The existing organiza- 
tion will be known as the Minnesota 
State Society of Chiropodists. 

The State Attorney General has 
ruled that any chiropodist’s office nurse 
assisting with padding or therapy 
treatments, etc., is practicing chiropody 
and must have a license to do so. 
This will affect several Minnesota chi- 


ropodists. They and their attorneys 
will take this up with the State Chi- 
ropody Board and the Attorney Gen- 
eral at a meeting to be announced 
later. 
Election of officers was as follows: 
President—Dr. M. Nordvedt. 
Vice-President--Dr. M. Broude. 


Secretary-Treasurer— Dr. I. Baum- 
gaertner 

Recording Secretary—Dr. R. Armo- 
gast. 


Sergeant-at-Arms—Dr. A. Lieneau. 

Delegate—Dr. V. Cleaver. 

Alternate—Dr. A. Bibeau. 

Dr. A. Lieneau, Sergeant-at-Arms, 
conducted Dr. Nordvedt to the Chair 
to accept the gavel from Dr. Bartig, 
retiring President. Dr. Nordvedt then 
thanked the members for the honor 
bestowed upon him and promised his 
hearty co-operation and much activity 
in the vear to follow. Dr. Max Broude. 
Vice-President, asked for the floor and 
announced his office of Vice-President 


was not honorarv onlv. He was go- 
ing to be Dr. Nordvedt’s right hand 
man and help keep things moving. 


We all believe Max will 

A rising vote of thanks was given 
to the St. Paul chiropodists for a suc- 
cessful convention. 

The 1932 annual meeting will be in 
Minneapolis. 
MISSOURI 

St. Louis Branch 

The regular monthly meeting of the 
St. Louis Branch, Missouri Association 
of Chiropodists, was held in the clinic 


‘rooms Tuesday night, April 14th, 1931. 


After hearing reports of the Secre- 
tary and Treasurer, reports of various 
committees were heard and acted upon. 
The most important, no doubt, was the 
report given by Dr. Leydecker on our 
legislative work. Despite the fact that 
our progress in the State capital has 
been rather slow. we are, nevertheless, 
confident that Missouri will boast of 
an examining board of its own very 
shortly 

Dr. Arthur B. Sherman gave a very 
interesting talk on “Weak Foot in 
Childhood.” An open discussion on 
this subject followed his lecture. 

Atendance was the best so far this 
vear. 


SECOND HAND EQUIPMENT 


Can be bough or sold through a 
classified ad in THE JOURNAL 
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NEBRASKA 

The Nebraska Association of Chirop- 
odists met for its regular monthly 
meeting at the Rome Hotel, in Omaha, 
on Thursday, May 7th, 1931. 

Those present were: Drs. F. E. Sil- 
ver, President; Adam Gartner, Jr., 
Vice-President. F. Sherrill, Secretary- 
Treasurer; Baker, Funder, Schmidt- 
man, Fowler, Mason, H. F. Gartner Sr., 
Riley, Limberg and Huxford. 

At the request of the President, Dr. 
J. K. Baker was appointed Acting 
President for the meeting. 

Regular routine business was trans- 
acted, and Dr. C. F. Schmidtman was 
elected delegate, and Dr. H. F. Gart- 
ner alternate delegate to the National 
Convention in Los Angeles in August. 

Election of officers for the vear 1931- 
1932 resulted as follows: President, Dr. 
H. F. Gartner; Vice-President, Adam 
Gartner, Jr.. and Secretary-Treasurer, 
H. A. Huxford. 

Dr. Baker spoke about the handling 
of National affairs by the officers of 
the National Association. 


NEW YORE 
New York County Division 

The final meeting of the season of 
the Pedic Society, New York County 
Division, was held on Wednesday, May 
20th, at Pythian Temple, 70th Street, 
east of Broadway, in the William Mc- 
Kinley Room. 

The meeting was called to order at 
8:15 P. M. by Mark Bailey, Chairman. 
Following the business session an in- 
teresting scientific program was pre- 
sented by Harry L. Goldwag; his sub- 
ject, “Interpretations of Urinalysis.” 
This lecture completed a series of talks 
on “Materia Medica,” presented by Dr. 
Goldwag during the past season. 

The important features of the urin- 
alysis tést were discussed. The infor- 
mation will prove valuable and essen- 
tial to the podiatrists. The attendance 
at this meeting showed the interest the 
members have taken throughout the 
vear. 


OHIO 

The annual State convention of the 
Society was held on May 17th and 
18th. What was said to be the great- 
est convention ever conducted by a 
State organization was enjoyed by a 
large attendance. 

Convention activities opened on Sun- 
day when the golfer chircpodists teed 
off at Ridgewood to decide a new 
champion. Many prizes were won. 
The entries were made through Louis 
Smith. 


The nominating and business ses- 
sions of the convention were held on 
Sunday afternoon, at which time the 
reports of officers were heard. 

The annual banquet was held on 
Sunday evening, at 6:30. It was pre- 
sented as a testimonial dinner to Les- 
ter E. Siemon, M.D., President ot the 
Ohio College of Chiropody, in appre- 
ciation of the wonderful service he 
has rendered to our profession. The 
La Boheme Trio entertained during 
the dinner. <A _ special feature was 
dancing by Miss Betty Thompson, 
daughter of our own L. R. and Mrs. 
Thompson, of Columbus. Rav Myers’ 
orchestra provided peppy dance mu- 
sic following the banquet. 

Monday's | scientific program was 
opened at 9°30 by Dr. Charles Ireland, 
author-teacher, formerly head of the 
Walter Reed Hospital and special lec- 
turer at the Ohio College, who devoted 
the entire day to a_ post-graduate 
course in fhysio-therapy Luncheon 
was served at noon on Monday, and 
Dr. Ireland resumed his lectures and 
demonstrations in the afternoon. 

Every detail of this convention was 
handled well and the enthusiasm shown 
by the large attendance fully repaid 
us for the work necessary to make this 
convention the biggest and best. 





PENNSYLVANIA 


Under the able leadership of Dr. 
Joseph Keener.’ Jr., of Pittsburgh, a 
typical Pennsylvania convention was 
held on May 29th, 30th and 3lst, at 
the William Penn Hotel in Pittsburgh. 
This was our 22nd annual convention. 

Registration opened at 10 o'clock on 
Friday morning. Features on the sci- 
entific program included lectures by 
Dr. Henry M. Ray and Dr. Bernhard 
A. Goldman 

The annual banquet was held Saiur- 
day evening, at the William Penr 
Hotel, with the annual outing and a 
Gav of surprise on Sunday. 

The Convention Committee, who ar- 
ranged this thoroughly worth while 
event, was J. G. Keener, Jr., Director. 
Arthur M. Schultz, Chairman of Pro- 
gram; E. C. Schmoker, Finance; P. M. 
Schiffhaver, Publicity; A. F. Kennedy, 
Entertainment; A. M. Schmoker, Sci- 
entific; V. A. Hite, Sticker; M. P. Eck- 
hardt, Reception. and C. E. Krausz, 
Registration. 

The official Monthly Bulletin of the 
Society included the annual program, 
attractive advertisements, and a bril- 
liant cover, which made the book one 
of the best in years. 
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| PROFESSIONAL ECONOMICS 





PRACTICE 


BUILDING SUGGESTIONS 


EMANUEL E. SUGARMAN, M. Cp. 
Rockville Centre, New York 


The general principles underlying 
business procedure in a_ professional 
office apply, in most cases, to any pro- 
fession. There may be variations in 
form, or differences in technique, but 
the broad, comprehensive phases can 
be used as a foundation for the build- 
ing of any practice. 

A professional is defined as one who 
makes his living from his art. The 
term suggests a person with a higher 
order of intelligence, a proper educa- 
tional background, and a_ thorough 
technical training. We also expect a 
strict adherence to a professional code 
of ethics. In complying with these 
specifications, the professional man is 
denied the use of commercial practices 
This does not mean, however, that he 
cannot be a business man and employ 
up-to-date business methods in con- 
ducting his office. 

In delivering this subject to podia- 
try students, I have made use of four 
main headings, which I will touch up- 
on briefly. My classification included 
discussions on establishing an office, 
developing a practice, business proce- 
dure, and, general considerations. 
Thusly, we covered everything from 
the time of graduation to and through 
active participation in an office. 

The first problem presented to the 
new practitioner is that of where and 
how to establish himself. Working 
logically, we find that our major con- 
sideration must be the selection of a 
suitable locality. Since we are already 
practicing, it will be unnecessary to go 
into any detailed discussion. In point- 
ing out the high spots, however, we 
find that any analysis of the type and 
density of population, per capita wealth 
and earning power, and progressive 
community development is necessary. 
We must determine the class of peo- 
ple we expect to treat in order to out- 
line the best means of approach. Per 
capita wealth and earning power will 
regulate fees. Progressive community 
spirit will indicate the possibilities for 
growth. 

With the best locality selected, the 
next step is to find an office suitable 
for professional work. A main street, 
with its constant stream of passersby— 


the great majority of whom are poten- 
tial patients—is our first objective. We 
look for a clean, modern and attrac- 
tive building, with a light and spacious 
entrance. The professional building, 
bringing with it association with the 
practitioners of other branches of medi- 
cine, immediately adds prestige, and 
possibilities for increased business. Sim- 
ilarly, locating in a building that caters 
to exclusive retail shops will bring to 
our doors a desirable type of clientele. 
An office on a first floor is to all prac- 
tical intents most desirable. It is easy 
of approach; it eliminates the com- 
mercial atmosphere that an office at 
street level suggests; and it is not too 
high for its window signs to be of 
value. From practical observation, I 
have found that people do not object 
to walking up one flight of stairs, and, 
certainly, if any objection were to oc- 
cur, it would be more likely in our 
profession. Incidentally, people who 
have walked upstairs to your office 
are less likely to walk out if kept wait- 
ing a short while. 


The points I intend to make con- 
cerning the office proper are applied 
to the upstairs offices. In the plan- 
ning of our professional suite, we strive 
for effect, modernity, and cleanliness. 
Reception rooms fitted out in sub- 
dued tones, with soft lights, neat and 
comfortable furniture, current period- 
icals, and attractive pictures in place 
of the usual array of diplomas and 
charts, will create the first favorable 
impression. A first impression very of- 
ten colors the attitude of the patient 
during the entire course of treatment. 
A slovenly waiting room, littered with 
magazines of ancient vintage, whose 
walls are cluttered with unpleasant 
charts and uninteresting certificates, a 
room filled with stiff-backed chairs, 
torn or dirty upholstery, can scarcely 
be expected to create a proper frame 
of mind. 


You know the equipment necessary. 
However, the apparatus and furnish- 
ings must be kept neat and clean at 
all times, and as an investment in 
vour business, replace equipment which 
has outlived its usefulness or become 
dilapidated in appearance. Modern 
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color schemes in professional offices 
tend to mahogany equipment and con- 
trasting buff walls, with green and gray 
equipment as secondary choices. Again 
I mention cleanliness— a requisite in 
the office and in the individual doctor. 
One is rather surprised at the details 
a patient notices while sitting in an 
operating chair. Unfortunately, com- 
ments are seldom heard on an unat- 
tractive and dismal place, and the prac- 
titioner takes for granted the satisfac- 
tory appearance of his office. But we 
do know that patients note these 
things, because it is in the attractive, 
modern and clean office that they will 
comment upon details, and compare 
them to the detriment of the poorly 
kept suites. Every office should be 
provided with a, wash basin, and you 
should make it part of your regular 
routine to wash your hands in sight of 
the patient, using a mild disinfectant 
soap and paper towels. It is also ad- 
visable to wear either a white or light 
tan coat during office hours. 


Under the ‘heading of developing a 
practice, we must first consider the 
question of ethical publicity. Ethical 
publicity, by its very nature, excludes 
huge signs, competitive advertising, 
price advertising, and, in fact, any- 
thing that reflects to one’s personal 
glory or detracts from the capabilities 
of your competitor. The first bit of 
ethical publicity usually engaged in 
and possibly the cheapest in the end 
and the most profitable is direct-by- 
mail announcements. A 4x5 card suit- 
ably printed in a professional man- 
ner, announcing the opening, removal, 
or purchase of an office, and mailed to 
a select list, usually shows as high as 
a five per cent return. A mailing list 
may be made up of the addresses in 
your telephone book, or from a list of 
electric meters as recorded in the Pub- 
lic Service Company's offices. By 
keeping an accurate record of the 
sources of my own practice, I have 
found that the mailing list is second 
only to personal recommendation and 
the telephone book listing. News- 
paper advertising I discovered to be 
absolutely worthless in my own case. 
It is my opinion that unless one can 
offer so-called bargains or sales of mer- 
chandise (which we, as_ professional 
men, cannot do) newspaper advertising 
is expensive and proportionately of lit- 
tle value. 

I have just mentioned personal rec- 
ommendation as being the most valu- 


able asset in any practice. Personal 
recommendation depends, not only up- 
on the type of service you offer, but 
also, to a great extent, upon your own 
personality and the effort you make 
to hold the good will of your patients. 
It is my contention that a man with 
an engaging personality, and who is 
capable of maintaining the respect and 
friendship of his patients, even though 
his technical ability may be merely 
average, will develop a more success- 
ful practice than the exceptionally 
skilled operator whose personal char- 
acteristics are objectionable. 


To be more specific: a professional 
man who can maintain his dignity, yet,. 
at the same time, engage the friend- 
ship of his patient; who can be intel- 
ligently interested in a conversation, no 
matter what the topic may be; who 
can show a sympathetic interest in his 
patient’s affairs without becoming too 
personal. who can greet a patient and 
leave him with courtesy and pleasant- 
ness; in short, an intelligent, well- 
poised practitioner will gather ‘round 
himself a dependable steady clientele 
from which he can hope to draw a 
uniformly successful practice. It is un- 
wise to engage in religious and _ polit- 
ical discussions. One’s personal likes 
and dislikes must be subordinated to 
those of the patient. There is an art 
to listening, and that art includes the 
ability to ask leading questions and 
to permit the patient to carry the ma- 
jor portion of the conversation. One 
must remember that psychological ef- 
fect can be overdone. Moderation must 
be the keynote of your personal atti- 
tude as well as your office appoint- 
ments. Too elaborate a procedure or 
too obvious an attempt to be impres- 
sive defeats its own purpose. 

Good will advertising, which I have 
already mentioned, is inexpensive, yet 
decidedly practice-building. It is but 
courtesy to send a note of thanks to 
someone who has referred a patient to 
you. Whether it be doctor, friend, 
merchant, or former patient, thev will 
appreciate your thoughtfulness in ac- 
knowledging their kind reference. In- 
cidentally, this means, as well as others 
that I shall mention, all tend to keep 
your name constantly before a group 
of people who already think enough of 
you to refer their friends. Reminders 
as to revisits for examination pay for 
themselves. A little point here that I 
have found to be of value is the word- 
ing of such a reminder. After finish- 
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ing a treatment, I ask a patient if he 
would like me to send him a card 
about the time he should come again; 
and so my card reads: “In compliance 
with your request for a reminder 2 
The request is, therefore, the patient’s, 
and I am the one who is doing him a 
favor by taking the trouble to send 
him such a card—a bit different from 
the type that reads: “My records show 
that so much time has elapsed since 
your last visit——’”’ 

Your professional card is also a valu- 
able business asset. It should be kept 
on the tables in your waiting rooms, 
and you should make it your business 
to hand it out as often as possible, no 
matter how slight the excuse. I recall 
that during my first few months of 
practice, if I needed a broom and a 
dust mop, for example, I would make 
the purchase at two different stores, 
and in each case hand the salesman 
my card and ask him to please send 
the item up to that address. It is 
surprising how quickly I became known 
through this medium. Other items of 
ethical publicity include your letter- 
heads, bill heads, envelopes, and all 
forms of stationery, which should be 
decidedly professional, neat, free from 
slogans which are, to say the least, in 
poor taste and distinctly unethical. 
Here, too, one must not send follow-up 
letters to the point where they become 
annoying. 

In developing a practice, professional 
associations and social conduct count 
a great deal. An interest in organiza- 
tions shows a desirable attitude toward 
fellow practitioners. At no time should 
you speak critically of a colleague's’ 
work or personal characteristics. Your 
social conduct must be above reproach; 
your reputation in your locality must 
at no time be impaired through your 
actions in private circles. Here, too, is 
a means of gaining ethical publicity. 
Fraternal organizations, churches, and 
the like, are an excellent means for be- 
coming known. Personal contact, in a 
great many cases, will bring patients. 
Your attitude in the aforementioned 
particulars will immediately brand you 
either as a progressive practitioner. in- 
terested in his professional reputation, 
or the stick-in-the-mud commercialist. 

The professional attitude I have men- 
tioned and the personality and poise 
that I consider necessary for the build- 
ing of a successful practice must also 
extend to your assistants and nurses. 
All of your own hard-earned results 


may come to naught if an assistant is 
surly, disinterested, untidy, or unintel- 
ligent. 

And now we come to the distinctly 
business side of professionalism: fees, 
appointments, records, and collections. 
The man who places a high value upon 
his time and his own efforts will re- 
ceive increased respect from his pa- 
tients. If you give your time away 
or offer your services without proper 
recompense, you will find a decided 
lack of appreciation and a distinct ten- 
dency to dissatisfaction among your 
patients. For this reason I strongly 
recommend that every professional man 
work by appointment wherever pos- 
sible. This does not mean that a pa- 
tient, walking into your office without 
an appointment, should be turned 
away. Not at all. Treat him, by all 
means, but during the course of your 
treatment, or after, if a revisit should 
be necessary, suggest an early appoint- 
ment or make a definite appointment 
right there and then, and explain you 
do this so that you neither waste your 
own time nor the patient’s. 


In the matter of fees, too, place a 
proper value on your services. . Your 
examination, which presupposes an ed- 
ucational training that cost you money 
and an experience according to your 
term of practice, is not something to 
be given away. If it is given away, 
it immediately loses its value in the 
eyes of the patient. As to what your 
examination fee should be, I cannot 
say. It depends to a great extent 
upon your own particular type of prac- 
tice, the locality in which you prac- 
tice, and what class of people you 
are treating. But if I may repeat my- 
self, there should definitely be a fee 
for the examination. It is also wise, 
wherever possible, to discourage charge 
accounts. There is an unfortunate ten- 
dency on the part of the patients to 
withhold bills for medical services 
(and yours is a medical service) until 
the very last, if they decide to pay it 
at all. As in every rule, exceptions 
must be made to this where you are 
satisfied that a patient is financially 
unable to pay the full amount at once, 
and yet is in need of your services. 
Remember that as branches of the 
medical profession we have a duty 
that we owe to people in need of med- 
ical attention. Idealistic as it may 
sound, the fact still holds true that 
medicine and its correlated branches 
has as its first duty “Service.” Pecu- 
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niary returns are a secondary feature. 

Passing on to the last phase of the 
subject of business methods, we con- 
sider the question of accurate records, 
pertaining both to the patient and to 
the financial aspect of your own prac- 
tice. No business can exist when car- 
ried on in a haphazard and desultory 
manner. In that respect your profes- 
sional work is no different. Your 
ability to check the improvements in 
your patients, accurate memoranda as 
to diagnosis and treatment make for 
scientific and efficient service. It 
proves embarrassing to have a patient 
return after a few months and to find 
that inaccurate records and a faulty 
memory give you no indication of your 
previous treatment, diagnosis, or ex- 
pected results in your work. Scien- 
tifically, your records over a period of 
years should prove of value, not only 
to you individually, but to your pro- 
fession at large. Remember that your 
progress, professionally, depends upon 
scientific advancement in your work. 
The subject of business records, at this 
particular time, is really unnecessary. 


After going through all the headaches ' 


incumbent upon the making and filing 
of income tax reports, surely I don't 
need to tell you that exact and ac- 
curate records of your receipts and 
expenditures save time, trouble and 
worry. Your business records, of course, 
if accurately kept, have another value 
as an indication to the pogress you 
are making compared to previous years. 
In my own practice I have also added 
to my business records a complete sur- 
vey which I fill out from week to week 
as to where I get my patients—the 
sources being recommendation, phone 
book, window signs, direct mail work, 
and also what income the different 
types of work within my own field 
each bring me. 


The last main topic that I wish to 
touch on consists of general considera- 
tions regarding more or less personal 
factors. The first and most important 
is your own physical and mental 
health. Work done by a fagged, sick- 
ly, and run-down practitioner can 
never be up to par. The man is neither 
alert nor keen enough to analyze de- 
tails and do careful work. I am a 
strong advocate of leisure. I am not 
particularly lazy, nor do I like to idle 
my time away. However, I have 
found that a day or evening spent in 
wholesome recreation or spent in any 
interest that is not connected with my 


daily work brings me back to my of- 
fice with a renewed interest and vital- 
ity. Eight hours a day is ample 
for any man to work, and _ the 
fact that your work is mental rather 
than physical increases rather than re- 
duces the strain placed upon you. A 
physically tired man can usually en- 
joy a good night’s sleep and awake 
refreshed; but a man whose brain is 
weary often finds sleep impossible, 
and, at the time he desires rest most, 
is kept awake by his mind reviewing 
unimportant details of the day. 
Another subject that unfortunately 
receives scant consideration most of 
the time is that of continued study 
and activity in your professional work. 
Times, methods, theories—all change 
from year to year, and it requires more 
than a cursory view of professional 
journals to keep abreast of these 
changes. Lectures before your socie- 
ties, discussions among your own 
members, post-graduate courses, con- 
tinued application to the most ad- 
vanced literature in your field —all 
make for the progressive, high-type of 
professional practitioner. 
241-3 Sunrise Highway. 





ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 
First Institute of Podiatry 

The glad event of the Alumni year 
is here and plans are already complete 
for the best dinner you have ever 
tasted, the most amusing entertain- 
ment you have ever seen. 

Arrangements have been made with 
Small's Paradise Entertainers—one of 
the best colored shows in town—for 
entertainment! The senior members 
cf the Institute basketball team are 
to be presented with their varsity em- 
blems! The winner of the Alumni 
prize will be announced! Election re- 
sults will be given! Music that you 
won't’ be capable of resisting! And a 
dinner to suit the most epicurean taste! 

Members cannot afford to miss this 
Alumni Dinner, to be held at Pythian 
Temple, 135 West 70th Street, New 
York City, Friday, June 5th, the night 
before commencement, at 7:00 o'clock. 
Dress, informal. Keep this date open 
—save your appetites—and send your 
check at once for your wife or sweet- 
heart and vourself, to the Secretary- 
Treasurer, Emanuel E. Sugarman. Also 
specify with whom you wish to sit at 
the dinner. Act now, so that you can 
choose your own dinner companions 
and be assured of a place. Ten people 
to each table. 
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Good morning! or is it evening? You're 
right, the editor hasn't been seen smoking 
for a long distance; Christmas rope all burnt 
out. But here’s something confidential. Lind- 
bergh has flat feet, you know. The editor 
bet that he could cross the ocean with them. 
Of course we won, and this morning the bet 
was paid. How's that for coming across like 
a good sport? So now the smoke is thick, 
pull up a chair. “ee 

The story has come out of how students in 
a biology course at Yale followed a_ blind 
uide with great satisfaction, only to be led 
ater in the wrong direction, where their 
ignorance was exposed. Rr 


This is what hespened. There was a blind 
student in the course who, because of his 
affliction, was allowed to pound out the 
answers to the weekly tests on a portable 
typewriter. The professor would read off a 
series of statements, some of which were 
false, and some were true. The students 
were to write “Yes or “‘No” as comment on 
each question. If it was correct they would 
say “Yes.” If not, , they ,Would say ‘No.’ 


In_ typing his vepites, the blind man nat- 

urally hit three keys for ‘yes, while he 

“ we only two keys. For a 

the average of the class 

was exceedin high, as the blind man ex- 
celled in this” Subject. 


The professor might "bave supposed that he 
was a wonderful teacher and that all the 
young men were working their heads off. But 
he did not have enough self-confidence. In- 
stead of being proud, he became suspicious 
and worked out the explanation. 
oan =e blind man to “reverse his field”’ 

to ak. On the next test the true 
statements were answered with ‘no’ and the 
false with “ye e sematpese of the ofaae 
followed along like a flock of sheep. Most of 
them obtained ratings of close to zero on 
that test. in 


Following the leader is one of the earliest 
games played by children. and it is also one 
of the games that grown-up people play very 
late in life. 

. > > 

It is extremely comforting to find somebody 
who seems to be going in the right direction. 
All a person has to do is to keep the leader's 
coattails in sight” Provided the man ahead 
picks the right path. the followers are sure 
to arrive at the destination they desire. 
People try it in every, department of life. 


Most_ apparent is this disposition in pol- 
itics. In every election there are leaders who 
count for far more than they should. They 
have won confidence by pleasant ways, by 
being quick in retort. by a show of gener- 
osity, and by cultivating wide acquaintance. 
It is much simpler to find out what John, 
the leader, is for than to think out what is 
right. at is one reason that our voting is 
so unsatisfactory. There is an excess of fol- 
lowing and a lack of criticism, The game of 
follow the leader is continually bringing us 


to points where life seems to be hopelessly 
tangled. ae 


People have been echoing ‘‘yes’’ when_ the 
leader tapped it out and they have been 
putting down “no” when that was what he 
did. Sometimes they seem to be as ignorant 
of the matter in hand as those students who 
took their lead from the blind man were on 
the subject of bio ogy 


Too often, when one leader has conducted 
the party into a swamp where they flounder, 
the misfortune does not teach a lesson. Instead 
of trying to locate firm ground for themselves 
they are on the lookout for another leader. 


and scratching them till the blood comes. 
Of course, the Lng is to be more partic- 
ular the next time, but what usually hapqens 
is the following of still another leader 

net result is a general feeling of the futility 
of life. bageaip: 

Where cattle and sheep are turned into 
beef and mutton, follow the leader is very 
useful to the slaughter-house force. An ani- 
mal that is followed by his kind is trained to 
lead the rest to their doom. his same 
expedient is frequently resorted to when the 
bloodshed is not so obvious. Not long ago a 
man of some prominence was approached to 
go on the board of an enterprise that looked 
like charity. At first he thought that it was 
his money they were after and that a sub- 
scription would satisfy. He found, however, 
that it was not SO. They wanted his name. 


But loath to give “nis name to what pe o 
not know, he started to investigate. Wha 
learned made it clear that he did want 7. 
keep his name out of that company. The 
thing was not a swindle, but it was very far 
from being first class. However, the solicitors 
found other names that would do as well. 


The better service can be done by people 
of prominence, whether in a neighborhood or 
in a school, in a city or in a_ profession, by 
being particular as to what they lend their 
names. Not long ago I learned of a man 
who had done a very cruel thing by care- 
lessness in letting others use his name. 


Those who vetuse to ‘follow blindly have 
the makings of very useful citizens in them- 
selves. They should realize that the start of 
a stampede is always from a few, because 
there are an appalling number unwilling to 
take any positive step for themselves, but 
quite ready to go with the crowd, following a 
leader. rg ee 

Of course nobody should be fomtastis just 
for the sake of being different, but it is just 
as well to insist on being shown. A lot_ of 
pane age oe is avoided in that way. The 
untrue stories at spread like a brush fire 
are often started by undue receptivity. A 
rumor is picked up ts: 
of people get to believing it. 
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Her Toes Got 
Wet Only In 
A Shower Bath 


Yet she caught 
“ATHLETE’S 





FOOT” 


NY and all people, regard- 

less of occupation or mode 
of life, are liable to get ring- 
worm of the toes, now com- 
monly called “Athlete's Foot.” 
Attention is called to this fact in 
a tremendous advertising campaign 
—the importance of seeking treat- 
ment is brought before millions of 
magazine readers. Patients who 
come to the chiropodists for any 
foot treatments will quickly under- 
stand the need of treatment if you 
discover that they have this infec- 
tion. 
In this 


serves well. 


direction Absorbine Jr. 
Clinical work and 


laboratory tests have shown that 















flesh - like 
deeply and that wherever it pene- 
trates it kills the ringworm germ, 
tinea trichophyton. which causes 
the trouble. 

A great many chiropodists have 
told us their own practice has con- 


it penetrates tissues 


firmed this. If your experience 
with Absorbine Jr. has been lim- 
ited, we will be glad to send you 
a sample with our compliments. 
Just mail the coupon. W. F. Young, 
Inc., Springfield, Massachusetts. 





| W. F. YOUNG, INC., 
396 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 
Gentlemen: 
Please send me sample of 
Absorbine Jr. without cost and 
with no obligation to myself. 


PD cd esbbbtasade des 5066s006800680 














ABSORBINE Jr. 


For Years Has Relieved Sore Muscles, Muscular 


Aches, Bruises, Burns, Cuts, Sprains, Abrasions 
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Some years ago, a small boy was kept after decisions for himself. His eyes were given 
school for a serious conference with the —_ to use and, if he wants to make prog- 
teacher. A group of children waited outside he can pick the most satisfactory path 
for him and pointed their fingers, yelling by. “looking for himself. 
that he had been caned The story went -— 
through the entire town. Next morning there Business was in full swing at the church 
were indignation meetings in the grocery bazaar when a young man strolled around 
Stores and on the train. Within two days evidently with no intention of purchasing 
there was a special meeting of the school anything. As he passed one booth the young 
committee. As a matter of fact there was lady seller detained hi 


m. 
nothing in the story. The boy declared that ci ett Ider, sir?” 
he had never said the teacher had chastised she “asked von bw 6 caste Oe 
him. He had simply got tired of denying it “No, thank you, I don’t smoke,” was the 
and the other children had taken his relapse reply. 
into silence as an admission. a penwirper worked with my own 
: hands?” 

If we are going to e any following of a ‘I don’t write 
leader we should be most particular about “Then do ay ‘this nice box of chocolates.”’ 
the leader. And we should not expect him “T don’t eat sweets 
to be infallible simply because he has seemed The young lady’s patience was exhausted. 
to be right once or , twice. ‘Sir,’ she said grimly, ‘will you buy this 

. cake of soap 
Most of us have been misled at various He bought ft Phar. Advance. 


times. It is well to keep those unfortunate 
incidents in mind. Perhaps the college boys - —— 
in the classroom will be more careful about a 2 agi Page 


trailing along after a blind man. FOR SALE—In San Francisco, Cal., in the 
It does not matter much whether things very center of the main street, a _ well- 
are smooth or rough, it is always worth while established chfropody office: modern equip- 
to be watchful, lest a leader go blind. In ment of reception room and office. Owner 
times of great prosperity, easy following of 18 years in business in this same place. 
Derit wal a | — of A a he Sole reason for wanting to sell, poor 
rity. nd _ when ite is not so health at middle age. Those contemplating 
-. @ By eae trail either the Staying in California after great Conven- 
ee tion better investigate. Sale price, One 
Life brings a certain responsibility to the Thousand Dollars ($1,000). Address com- 
person who lives it. He is expected to make munications to THE JOURNAL. 








CONVENTION SOCIAL PROGRAM > 


MONDAY, AUGUST TENTH 
The N. A. C. presents a Dinner-Dance in gorgeous Cocoanut Grove, open to 
registered members and their guests. 
TUESDAY, AUGUST ELEVENTH 
Afternoon 
A Sports Tea for the visiting ladies will be given through the courtesy of The 
Ambassador at 2 o'clock. 


Evening 
The Southern Division of the California Association of Chiropodists Theatre 
Party, to all registered members and guests, at 9 o'clock. 
WEDNESDAY, AUGUST TWELFTH 
Afternoon 
Noonday Luncheon to visiting ladies through the courtesy of the N. A. C. 
Followed by the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce sight-seeing trip at 2 o’clock. 
THURSDAY, AUGUST THIRTEENTH 
Afternoon 
The Ambassador Swimming Carnival, for members and guests, opens at 4 
o'clock. 
Evening 
Los Angeles Night. A Dinner and Evening in Spanish Town as guests of the 
Southern Division of the California Association | of Chiropodists. 


von Schill College | 
of Chiropody and Pedic Surgery 


A comprehensive course of study, embracing two scholastic 
years, leads to the Degree of Doctor of Surgical Chiropody. 
Graduates of accredited High Schools may register now 
for the FALL TERM beginning on October 5, 1931. 


G. E. WYNEKEN, M.D., Dean 
26 South Loomis Street . . . . . . . Chicago, Illinois 
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Ss “RCHAIDY 


Sizes 1 to 12 ROCHESTER. OsA) Widths AAAA to EEE 





COMBINATION LASTS—SNUG FITTING HEELS 
We specialize in various models of scientific footwear. 
CATERING TO THE CHIROPODY PROFESSION. 
Prescriptions carefully and accurately filled by experi- 
enced shoe fitters. 

Write for descriptive booklet “J” 


e 38 WEST 38TH STREET, NEW Y ‘ 
Arch-Aid Shoe Shop, Inc. ‘ pevasoun STREET, — 














OFFICIAL NOTICE 


(Continued from Page 23) 





Kates, too, are unbelievably low ; for example, the cost from Chicago 
for the entire trip is $371.68, which includes all transportation costs, 
the occupancy of a lower berth while on trains, and, on most of the 
sightseeing trips, meals and lodging, also. Write now for your rates. 

Official Routes :—Westbound. Santa Fe Railway, Southern Pacific, 
Canadian National. Eastbound: Great Northern, Burlington Route. 


W. V. RAMSBURG, 


Convention and Traffic Manager. 











The finest and most complete 
chair made today 


This new Sorensen Imperial Podiatrist’s Chair 
was enthusiastically received by the prominent 
chiropodists. At the Convention last August, it 
was proclaimed the finest and most complete 
Chair made today. 

Two new features are particularly striking. It is 
now possible to swing the footrest to either side of 
the chair completely out of the operator’ 8 way. 

This feature also provides great convenience and 
safety to the patient when stepping on or off Chair. 


Adequate leg support 
has long been lacking 
in this type of chair. 
Now, complete leg 
rest working indepen- 
dently of each other 
may be set for almost 
any necessary angle. 
Let us tell you in full 
detail other advantages. 
A postcard will bring 
complete description, 
prices, terms, etc. 


A C. M. SORENSEN COMPANY, Inc. 
444 Jackson Ave., Long Island City, N. Y. 
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FOOT COMFORT 
—THAT ONLY 


ynco 


MUSCLE BUILDING 
ARCH CUSHIONS 


CAN GIVE! 





health 
that only LYNCO Muscle Building 


Yes, foot comfort and foot 


can give—because 
scientifically 
the foot 


Arch Cushions 
they are 
structed 
natural state. 


alone con- 


to restore to its 


Their centers are of cellular rubber 
covered with soft pliable leather. 
They the foot naturally, 
bringing a comfort and relief never 
before known. 


cushion 


LYNCO . Muscle’ Building Arch 
Cushions will be furnished without 
the name of the maker, if so desired. 
Write today for complete line of 
LYNCO foot aids, 


Kleistone Rubber Co. Inc. 
285 Cutler Street, Warren, R. I., U. S. A. 





| 








OBITUARY 
A. M. Muchmore 
Died April 16, 1931. 

After an illness of several weeks 
Dr. A. M. Muchmore was called to his 
eternal home on Thursday afternoon, 
April 16th, 1931. His death means a 
link lost in the chain of friendship 
that has held together the pioneers of 
chiropody in St. Louis. To the young- 
er practitioners it means the loss of 
one who set a model example, and 
whom they might desire to emulate 

Dr. Muchmore was born in Oxford, 
N. H., November 13th, 1855. At the 
age of 19 he took up chiropody as his 
life’s work, under Dr. Krispen, in Prov- 
idence, R. I. The following year he 
established himself in practice with 
the late Dr. Kenison in Boston. Later 
he nroved to New York City, where 
he practiced for several years. In 1890 
he came to St. Louis. Here he became 
one of the leaders in his profession, 
and for many years held various of- 
fices in both the local and state asso- 
ciations. He was active in practice 
for a total of fifty-seven years. 











THE NURSE'S 
LINIMENT | 


APPROVED BY THE CHIROPODY| 
PROFESSION 





| 
The Ideal Foot Lotion | 
| —massages dry, will 
| not blister. Strapping 
| 
| 





can be done at once. 





Price, Post Paid 
1 dozen, 4 ounce bottles, $4.00 
Pint, $1.00; Quart, $1.85 
| Gallon, $6.50 





Send for sample to 


‘THE NURSE'S CERATE CO. 
|BOSTON (32) MASSACHUSETTS| 


| 
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The 
INDOOR SHOE 


for 


INDOOR FEET 


: know from experience how severe the daily grind of 


professional life is on the feet. 


The nervous system is shocked by the endless pounding of feet on 
hard floors; carpets cause excessive foot perspiration. The feet 
are stifled by lack of fresh air. 


But now the INDOOR SHOE to wear during office hours 

a shoe with the coolness of porous canvas that lets the feet 
“breathe,” a shoe with Darex sole and heel that insulate against 
warm carpéts, cushion against the shocks of hard floors; a shoe 
that eliminates fatigue in feet and legs; causes callouses to dis- 


appear; a shoe that is COOL! 
And this INDOOR SHOE is built on the famous Arch Preserver 


chassis, with the four unduplicated features necessary for natural 
foot support. 


Try this INDOOR 
SHOE for your 
personal wear—then 
you will be glad to 
recommend it as the 
INDOOR SHOE 


for your patients. 











1—Patented arch—insures correct individual fit E.T.WRIGHT & CO.. 


2—Scientifically designed metatarsal support 
3—Flat crosswise inner sole—it stays flat INC. 
4—-Sole that bends where the foot bends ROCKLAND, MASS. 





FOR MEN 
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NO FOOT CAN BE COMFORTABLE 
AND HEALTHY IN AN 
AIR-TIGHT SHOE! 


Shoes made of KANGOLA, the smart 
“Leather for Foot Health,” are highly 
porous and airy, allowing the proper 
ventilation of the foot. 


Though it is light in weight and ex- 
tremely supple for the sake of foot 
comfort, KANGOLA gives firm support 
and does not lose its shape. 

Both men and women wear shoes of 
KANGOLA, in styles corrective and 
otherwise. It has a beauty and char- 
acter all its own. There is no substitute 


for KANGOLA. 


angola 


REG.U.S. PAT. OF F. 


C.D.BROWN & CO. Mz 
Rochester, NY. 
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